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CHAPTER I 



YILOS HOLBBOOK 



"Did you ring, sir?" 

Vilos Holbrook poised his cigarette and re- 
garded its glowing tip reflectively. 
"No, I did not ling," he^aid. 
'Very well, sir.' 
Gallagher I" 



"( 

t99 



'Yes, sir/ 



"Waitr 

"Waiting^sir." 

"Gallagher, how long have you been in my ser- 
vice?" 

"Habout height months, sir, going on nine." 

"And in that time you have asked me about a 
mythical bell at least one hundred times." 

"Very sorry, sir. You see " 
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"GaUagherl" 
"Yes, sir." 

"Call up the Primrose Club and ask the secre- 
tary if Major Garrick is in the card room." 
"Very well, sir." 

Vilos leaned back from a library table and 
touched his shoulders against a wall. His head 
dropped into his hands after he had tossed his 
cigarette into a fireplace. He pressed his eyelids 
as he waited for the valet to return frrai the hall 
telephone. 

He lifted his glance finally. His was a Norman 
face — ^as clean-cut as a cameo. The nostrils were 
slender. The nose was slightly arched without 
being in the least Semitic. He might have been a 
cardinal's secretary set down in a cloister but for 
the fixed strength of a doer and never a dreamer 

which showed in his chin and the straight lines 
of his mouth. 

The valet returned and rustled the portieres. 
"The secretary says, sir, * 'E's very sorry/ sir, 

Tbut the Major just stepped hout — hout hinto the 
night,' sir." 

"He said that, eh ? Well, that was just like tlie 
Majorl" 
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"Yes, sir." 

"GaUagherl" 

"Yes, sir." 

*T)id you ever happen to run across the heart 
of this town during your festive intervals — ^which 
are as frequent, I presume, as your purse allows? 
I believe they are that frequent?" 

"No, sir, I " 

"A place, Gallagher, where gentlemen go to 
look for their wayward sons and the sons go to 
search for erring fathers ? A place to vivisect and 
analyze?" 

"Bless me, sir, hif I 'avel As a gentleman's 
gentleman, hit would be no place for me I" 

"Gallagher, I'm getting bored. I've an income, 
but it's small. I've this flat here and it's too 
large. I want to discard electrical engineering 
and take up Balzac. I want to see life as it really 



is." 



€€• 



'Beggin' your pardon, sir, but the very same 
thing 'appened to me Lud Stephney bin Heng- 
hnd. *£ said 'e wanted to put new wine in the 
dd bottle. 'E wasn't exactly tired of life, but 'e 
was a bit bored, y'know. 'E wasn't a young man 
like you, sir, even if your 'air is tumin' a bit 
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gray. ^E an' me does the 'alls and RatcIi£Fe Road 
an' one or two places on the Surrey Side of the 

River. 'E was a Liberal, 'e was. No end of a 
swell, but a Liberal. An' now, sir, Lady Steph- 
ney is the same as whot was once Evie Shannon 
of the Alhambra, a very improper place, sir." 

"The heart of London Town, then ?" 

"Hit ain't St. Paul's, sir. It's somewhere else. 
For me Lud Stephney, it was a music 'all." 

"And the heart of this town?" 

"On a night like this, sir, I would say the 
Opera. The people over here, beggin' your par- 
don, sir, 'aven't the families back of them, sir, 
and one place his about like another, sir." 
Gallagher 1" 

'Yes, SU-." 

'Where is the true heart of this city? — ^the 
place where people are natural? Where they 
live and breathe and drink and die in the good 
old way?" 

"There's thieves' dens, sir, and there's 'orrible 
dives — ^just the same as Seven Dials and White- 
chapel. Like as not there's plenty to see in those 
places, sir. Particularly hif you know the right 
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door to knock hupon. Hit's hall on knowin' the 
rig^t door, sir/' 

"What I want, Gallagher, is a cross-road where 
the underworld meets the politicians, while the 
police watch on." 

"I'aveit,sir! The j ail r 

Vilos showed an even row of well-shaped teeth 
without smiling. He stared at the valet with a 
quizzical frown. He brushed back his hair from 
his forehead and rose from the chair he had been 
sitting upon. 

"Gallagher," he said, "as a servant, you are 
passable. As a wit you are immense 1 The jail 
exactly fits my hypothetical question, but I do 
not want to go to this jail. I'll have to break a 
law to do that. The poor wretches in there are 
guilty of some crime." 

"There's more outside lookin' hin than there's 
inside lookin' hout, sir. At least I've 'erd that, 



sir. 



<r 



'Very true, but the ones outside haven't been 
caught. I want to meet them before they are 
caught. Can't you suggest a place of that kind?" 

"A dance, sir?" 

"Do you know of one?" 
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"Hi do, and beggin* your pardon, sir, for not 
mentioning hit sooner. There's the Cooks' and 
'Ousemaids' Union at the Anderson Music 'All. 
Hit's two bobs wiv a lady, sir." 

"Two bobs with a lady?" 

"Two shillin', sir! Beggin' your pardon, sir." 

"Gallagher, I can't very well go to that. You 
see I'm neither a cook or a housemaid. Suppose 
you call up the secretary at the Primrose Club 
and ask him to tell you what is going on at the 
music halls or the West End. Tell him " 

"The West End, sir?" 

"Yes, the West Endl" 

"Oh, sir, hif that is what you want, there's a 
Students' Ball there to-night I Hi put the card 
on your table in the smoking-room. Hit's under 
the paper-cutter. Hit's a card with a chorus lady 
kickin' an old cove's 'at ho£P, sir. But you ain't 
going to that, sir? Hit isn't respectable." 

"Sounds interesting," said Vilos. "I think I 
shall go. If Colonel Bishop calls, tell him that I 
am out for the evening. Make him comfortable. 
The Port is in the decanter. There's some cigars 
in that package I brought home this afternoon. 
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Place the Colonel entirely at ease, but don't tell 
him I went to the West End/' 

"Hi wouldn't tell hanybody you'd go to a place 
like that, sir." 

"It's just what I want, Gallagher. Quick, lay 
out my clothes and call a taxi. You can wait till 
the Colonel comes — then you can go to the 
Housemaids' and Cooks' Union* at the Ander- 
son.'* 

"That's why I arsked did you ring, sir. Beg- 
gin' your pardon, sir." 



CHAPTER II 



GYPSY CEAGEN 



Gypsy Cragen was dancing at the Three Stu- 
dents' Ball. She held the eyes of a thousand 
votaries of Bacchus. The hour was late. The 
night, from Art's viewpoint, was early. 

Above The Gypsy, tier after tier of boxes 
lifted. They were fiUed with be-diamonded 
women, champagne in silver buckets and sol- 
emn-looking ravens whose youthful faces were 
said to be the oldest things in the city. 

Fringing the gleaming, wax-polished arena of 
the hall, other ravens phalanxed to fan-fare or 
applauded The Gypsy who pirouetted in their 
midst with light feet, dark blue eyes and parted 
hair. 

As the toast of the evening she held aloft a 

brimming glass of champagne. Her round, 

brown arms, which might have been chiseled by 

Praxiteles, swung in a slow circle and reflected 

s 
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a myriad rays of light from the tinsel of her 
garish gown. 

It was her night and her hour. Her olive- 
tinted face was lighted by a fire internal — an 
abandon and a blending of all the passions. She 
was Salom^ re-incarnated to turn instead of take 
men's heads. 

The witchery of wings was imparted to her 
slender figure and her tapping, high-heeled slip- 
pers. She glided, she poised, she lifted with the 
side sweep of the muse. 

The ravens clapped their white-gloved hands 
as she passed in stately measure. She tantaliz- 
ingly held the glass from them. 

She stood finally in the center of the hall and 
called in the clear voice of Pan: 

''The grape is such a trovhle, don't you know. 

Ifs full of wit and bubbles, don't you know. 

You sip it and you're dry. 

You pour it and you sigh. 

You drink it and you cry, don't you know. 

''It makes you awfully bored, don't you know. 
And you're glad when you are floored, don't 
you know. 
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For you only close one eye 

When the others they will cry. 

You're too fuU to drink, but you can buy. 

Don't you know/* 

The Gypsy touched the rim of the glass with 
her lips. The band struck up a French march. 
The dancers linked and swirled over the floor in 
the mesh of wine, music, and loud laughter. 

Goose-girls with Lucifers; Gretchens with 
Alphonsos; airy Lillians and dark, Spanish 
grandees ; old men and young women, roses that 
bloomed to bud again; — all joined in the kaleido- 
scope of riot and boisterous color. 

The occupants in the upper boxes leaned and 
hurtled confetti and long ribbons of bright pa- 
per. They twined the feet of the dancers. The 
floor rocked with the maddening march of six 
hundred coupleft^vThe air was filled with per- 
fume and scenf^fiSnit shaken laces. Old boys 
succeeded in loc^i^bJight love's necks. Waiters 
hurried throughoiiraie throng. Their shrill cries 
resembled reed-ncijj^ among Dervishes. 

Standing within the press of anxious ravens 
was Vilos ndbrook. He had heard The Gypsy's 



\ 
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pagan toast. He had seen her touch her lips to 
the glass. He had caught her glance over a 
beaded rim. 

He took a step forward at that moment. He 
thought better of this action. The girl vanished. 
The band struck up "Madelon." 

He turned away from the Sargossa of swirling 
forms and walked to a tinsel- wrapped post, where 
he again sought for a second glimpse of the blue- 
eyed pagan who had toasted wine and bubbles. 

His glance lifted to long rows of boxes. Eaeh 
was crammed with women with vermil lips and 
men in dark garments. The tables in these boxes 
were piled with empty champagne bottles. 

Dropping his glance, he yawned and pressed 
his gloved right hand to his mouth. He decided 
to go downstairs and look for the bar. 

He descended a thronged staircase and glanced 
around. A bovine individual whose stout arms 
were laden with coats and cloaks ran into him. 

It was Major Garricl^ of the Primrose Club. 

"Holbrookl By corks, it's Vilos Holbrookl" 
said the Major. " Ton my word, it is. Come, 
help me with these wraps. I'm upstoAt^ 'w^ 
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Gypsy Cragen and her father. They're my 
guests. She dances " 

"Gypsy Cragen?" repeated Vilos. "Was she 
the one who gave the toast before they played 
Madelon?" 

"Sure she was! Know her?*' 

"No. rd like to." 

"How you down?" 

"Taxi. Told the driver to wait." 

"We can use it. Take some of these wraps 
and follow me. We're a popular bunch, up- 
stairs. Join us in another bottle. It's here first 
and Elberta's afterwards. Know Elberta's?" 

"Can't say that I do." 

"It's a place on Johnston Street. Ccnne on 
and I'll show you some real life in the raw." 

Vilos took a portion of the Major's burden 
on his own arm. He followed the nodding, 
portly figure through the thrcmg of students and 
waiters. 

Airy, fairy forms in gossamer gowns tugged at 
the Major's whiskers or struck him on the back. 
He chuckled in broad good-humor. He stopped 
once, shifted his burden and helped drink a risqiie 
toast 
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Vilos was forced to admit that there was no 
better cicerone than the Major, His good-na- 
ture changed the entire evening. The women 
seemed lovely. The lights were brighter. The 
dancers on the rocking floor had all the graces 
of Terpsichore. 

Mounting the broad staircase, the two men 
stood before the curtains of a box. The Major 
reached out and slyly parted these curtains. He 
glanced inside, then said: 

"Ah, Gypsy! Gypsy, meet a frien' of mine — 
Mr. Holbrook. He came to the West End for a 
little fun. He saw you dancing. And — ^this is 
Mr. Cragen; Mr. Holbrook." 

Vilos touched The Gypsy's fingers, bowed 
over the table and offered to shake hands with 
a man who was crouched behind a rampart of 
bottles like a soldier in a trench. 

Cragen clasped finally, after an awkward si- 
lence. He presented a grimy palm in the grip of 
which Vilos winced. He was a big man in ill- 
fitting black clothes. A great, livid scar ran 
frcxn the lobe of his right ear aroimd and under 
a square-set chin. 

Vilos sat down, after the scrutiny. He leaned 
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toward The Gypsy's bare right shoulder. He 
heard Cragen say to the Major: 

"Mike was here. He got fresh with The 

Gypsy. I don't like him a damn bit when he 
acts that way. He ain't got any business mak- 
ing eyes at my girl 1" 

"Easy," whispered the Major. "(Jo easy. I'll 
see Mike Dugan. He hasn't anything on us." 

"I'm not so sure of that." 

"I am 1 Buck up 1 Gtet in the party and well 
wait 'til he comes." 

Vilos noticed that the Major had raised his 
voice. Fart of the conversation might have been 
directed for The Gypsy's benefit. The two men 
started drinking. 

Leaning further forward and resting one hand 
on the rail of the box without being in the least 
familiar, Vilos studied The Gypsy's three-quar- 
ter profile. 

No single regularity marred her features. Her 
mouth was fuU-f ormed, heavy, warm. Her teeth 
were small. There was the suggestion of a past 
sorrow in the tiny lines which spread from her 
lower lip. 

He glanced at the dancers and then moved 
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nearer her chair. She turned under his scrutiny. 
She flashed him a smile which rippled through 
the daxk-blue of her eyes like golden sunlight. 

Vilos lowered his stare and studied her wrists 
and fingers. All were slender — elegant. Over- 
colored jewels crusted her bracelets and rings. 
They were not genuine. Their barbaric shapes 
brought him to mind of a pagan goddess or an 
empress to Aleric at the sacking of Rome. 

He made a mental note and drew a contrast. 
The Gypsy was far and above her worthy parent 
who had been so solicitous as to her welfare in 
the matter of one Dugan. 

Turning, with his eyes still lowered, Vilos 
glanced at the bottles on the table and then up 
into the Major's ruddy face. Garrick stopped 
whispering to Cragen and sprang to his feet. He 
dashed the curtain aside and succeeded in catch- 
ing the eye of a passing waiter. 

"Bring a magnum of sec^ he ordered. "Have 
it colder than that last bottle. Quick now, my 
good fellow I" 

Vilos twisted in his chair, leaned his elbows on 
the table and peered over The Gypsy's shoulder 
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toward the rocking floor whereon were the swirl- 
ing dancers. 

"Do you want to go down?" he asked. 

She turned and smiled. "No, Mr. Holbrook. 
I promised this dance to some one else. I didn't 
want to give it to him so I'll have to stay here. 
You don't mind?" 

"Not at all. I'd like to talk with you, scHne 
time." 

"Some day you may come up to our flat. Fa- 
ther and I live alone. I keep house." 

The Gypsy spread out her hands. She laid 
her fingers upon the table. The magnum ar- 
rived. The waiter drew the cork with a towel 
and arranged clean glasses. 

Vilos lifted his glass and touched the brim. 

"Some night!" bleated the Major. "Every- 
body and their skeletons are out. This is what 
Mike Dugan would call a reunion and a renun- 
ciation." 

**Who is Mike Dugan?" Vilos asked. 

The Major eyed the bubbles in the glass. 

"Mike's the whole show. He's the power be- 
hind the throne. He's got all the political graft. 
He don't drink. He's said to own three saloons. 
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He'U be over in a few minutes. He likes The 
Gypsy." 

Vilos leaned back from the table. He stared 
at the girl's hair. Her head dropped slightly. 
She moved her chair to the edge of the box. She 
glanced down at the dancers. A step somided 
near. The curtains were swept aside. A man 
strode in. 

Mike Dugan loomed crude and imposing with 
a triple-chin, a terrible jaw and slate-gray eyes. 
He swept the box comprehensively. He moved 
a chair and sat between The Gypsy and Vilos. 

"Hello, everybody!" he said. "Hello, Gypsy 1 
What, not drinking?" 

The Major rose. 

"This is Mr. Holbrook," he said. "Meet Mr. 
Holbrook, Mr. Dugan. He and I play bridge at 
the Primrose. He dropped in for a fling of 
night life." 

Dugan turned and laid a hand on Vilos' knee. 
, "Glad to know you. Friend of the Major's 
is a friend of mine." 

Vilos moved his knee and twisted in the chair. 

"Know any of these people?" asked the poli- 
tidaiL 



c«- 



ti- 
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Vilos followed the hand which was lifted from 
his knee and thrust in the direction of the op- 
posite boxes and the dancers. 
1 can't say that I do." 
Tt*s just as well you don't. Of course there's 
a few exceptions, but many of them are deep-sea 
men and con men and crooks. Few of them 
work." 

"That's rightl" exclaimed the Major. "They're 
a study. Half of our literature is woven around 
crime and the consequences of crime. I came 
very near being robbed in Chicago, once." 

Vilos leaned behind Dugan and said to The 
Gypsy: 

"They're starting another dance." 

She glanced knowingly at Mike Dugan. The 
big boss shelved down his brows and coughed 
behind a hairy hand. He crossed his legs and 
uncrossed them. He reached out and wound his 
fingers around the stem of a champagne glass. 

"Go onl" he said. 

She rose and took Vilos' arm as he hastily got 
out of his chair. A minute later he caught the 
fragrance of a warm close head on his shoulder. 
He felt a supple body sway and move with his 
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own. They reached a position far fr^Mn the box 
where Dugan leaned with his pasty face showing 
white against the tinseled-curtain. 

^TTou must leave me," she said. "Get your 
coat and go home. Don't associate with Major 
Garrick. Keep away from him!" 

**Why, IVe known him for years 1" 

''He lives two lives. You should not associate 
with him." 

"But, I can see you? Let me have your ad- 
dress before I go." 

She gripped his arm. Her hair brushed his^i. 



ear. 



It's in the telephone book. Call me up some 
time. Take me back. Make your excuses. This 
is no place for you." 

"But you?" 

"I'm different I I was brought up this way. 
[Ve never known any other life." 

Vilos was silent until he had seated The Gypsy 
in her old chair. He stepped from her and 
pulled out his watch. He stared at Major Gar- 

jck. 
"I'm going," he said. "I had a corking time. 
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Grood-by, Mr. Dugan and Mr. Cragen. Grood- 
by. Miss Cragen." 

"(Jood-by," said The Gypsy without turning. 

Vilos paused between the curtains. He 
glanced across the table. The gross, red hand 
of Mike Dugan was reaching the magnum to- 
ward The Gypsy. Sparkling liquid filled her 
glass to the brim. A smile passed between Ma- 
jor Garrick and the boss. The father frowned 
and made a gesture of protest. Mike Dugan 
finished pouring the wine in the other glasses. 
He set the magnum down and touched The 
Gypsy on her bare shoulder. 

"Drink upl" exclaimed Garrick. 

Vilos let the curtains swing. He went down- 
stairs. He secured his hat and coat from the 
check boy. He f oimd his taxi after a wait. 

The ride uptown to his apartment was not a 
long one. It occurred to him that he had been 
rude in the manner of getting away from ihe 
box-party. Vague statements concerning the 
genial Major flooded over him. The man might 
be a rogue after all. 

He dismissed the taxi and woke the elevator 
boy. He was lifted to the eighth floor. 
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Entering his own private hallway he saw a 
light burning in the library. He opened his coat 
and stepped in through the portieres. 

An empty decanter and the butts of three 
cigars were upon a tiny table near the fireplace. 

The air of the close room reeked from port 
wine. 

Vilos called for Gallagher. He received no 
response. He strode back through the ciu'tains 
and softly oi>ened the door of a spare room which 
adjoined his own chamber. 

A polished-stick, a fur overcoat and a badly- 
soiled hat lay upon the dresser. Clothes were 
scattered about the room. The faint light from 
the air-shaft revealed a ruddy face and a long 
red nose pressed deeply within the cove of a white 
pillow. 

"Hello, Uncle Bishop," said Vilos. "Hello 1 
Hello r 

The old guardian did not move. He breathed 
with slow intakes. His face seemed strained and 
puffed. There were pouches under his eyes that 
Vilos had not seen there before. 

Softly closing the door, Vilos went to the hall- 
tree and hung up his coat and hat. He glanced 
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at his watch. He yawned and pressed his hand 
over his mouth. 

It was time for all honest people to be in bed. 
He went the rounds of the apartment, opened 
the library window and then undressed beside a 
narrow brass bedstead. 

His drowsing thoughts were on the party and 
The Gypsy. She seemed to have the grace of a 
professional dancer. He wondered if the wine 
he had drunk had not warped his judgment. 
Perhaps, after all, she would not be so charming 
in the cold light of day. Perhaps there were 
many dancers in the city who knew more of the 
art than she did. 

He sank into sleep with his mind vainly trying 
to fathom the reason for Colonel Bishop's alco- 
holic condition. A cataclysm of some kind might 
have happened in the old man's affairs. He was 
the trustee of the Holbrook fortune. This for- 
tune, although not large, was Vilos' sole de- 
pendence. 



CHAPTER III 



A VANISHED FORTUNE 



Viix>8 awoke with the dawn creeping down the 
air-shaft. 

He yawned, then threw the coverlet oflF his bed 
and sat erect. He dropped his head in his hands. 
He reviewed the events of the night which had 
passed. 

Jerking his chin upward, he stared around the 
room. The neat arrangement of his clothes and 
the cuff-links and cigarette-case on the stand 
showed that he had gone to bed fairly sober. 

He sprang from the bed and stepped into a 
bath-room. He lathed himself under the flow of 
icy water. He rubbed-down with a coarse towel 
and began dressing himself. 

He wondered if the valet had come back from 

the Cooks' and Housemaids' Ball. He thrust 

his arms through the sleeves of a lounging-robe 

and started through the hallway in the direction 

of the library. 

23 
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Parting the portieres he saw the evidence that 
Gallagher had returned to the apartment. The 
decanter and the cigar butts had been removed. 
A cheery fire burned in the porcelain grate. The 
table had been polished and the rugs swept clean 
of cigar ashes. There were sounds from the di- 
rection of the kitchenette that denoted prepara- 
tions for breakfast. The dumb-waiter's door 
opened and then was slammed shut. Ice was 
thrust into the box. A milk-bottle clicked 
against another. 

Vilos pressed a button on the wall near the 
fire-place. 

Gallagher appeared. 

"Morning, sir," said the alert valet. 

"Good morning. You enjoyed yourself, 1 
suppose?" 

'Yes, sir I I 'ad a good time, sir." 

'What hour did Colonel Bishop arrive?" 

"Hit was about eleven o'clock, sir. I waited 
for 'im. I told 'im to make 'imself at 'ome. 'E 
was a bit tired, sir." 

"Did he say anything?" 

" 'E did not, sir. 'E sat down in the big chair, 
there, and started drinking. 'E'd been 'aving an 
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awful time with 'is 'ead, by the wky 'e acted, sir." 

Vilos glanced at the windows. He heard the 
rattle of the ash carts and the early morning 
traffic. It was the first movement of a city turn- 
ing oyer, awakening and rising. 

"You may bring the coffee and rolls," he said. 
"Serve them in here. Don't go to the Colonel's 
room until I tell you." 

The valet disappeared in the direction of the 
kitchenette. Vilos glanced around the library. 
He allowed his eyes to swing from the book-cases 
to the ornaments in the glass-cabinets. He 
studied each face of the pictures on the wall. 
They were his ancestors who had helped settle 
Missouri and Kentucky. 

The coffee and rolls, with a small omelette, 
was brought in as he stood beneath his father's 
portrait. He turned and sat down when the 
valet drew up a chair before a small table near 
a window. 

Finishing the meal, he rose, bunched his nap- 
kin, lighted a cigarette and started for the hall- 
room where the Colonel slept. There was a 
small, silk-shaded pilot-light glowing in the 
foyer-entrance near the bedroom. 
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The door to this room was closed. Vilos 
pressed it open and stepped inside. The morning 
light streamed through a narrow window and 
brought out the details of the Colonel's features. 

The guardian of tiie Holbrook fortune had 
never been rated a handsome man. He ap- 
peared like a wreck on a pale shore. His nose 
was pressed deep within a fold of the pillow. His 
tiny spiked beard and mustache was yellow- 
tinted and awry. 

There was the stale odor in the room of alcohol 
and wine. Vilos stepped to the window and 
threw up the sash. He waited for the crisp, fresh 
air to awaken the Colonel. 

A slight movement under the covers was fol- 
lowed by a wide yawn. A choking sounded. The 
old man hinged erect and stared about the room. 

"Wake upl" said Vflos. "(Jet up and take a 
shower, Colonel. What in thunder happened to 
you last night r* 

"Last night?" Grood God, last night, yester- 
dayr 

"Come cm. Gret up." 

Colonel Bishop closed his pouch-hung eyes. 
He opened them to narrow, burning slits. 
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That you, Vilos?" he asked. 
Yesl It^sme/' 

'I need a bracer, boy. A tumbler of whisky. 
Something has happened to me. It's imbeliev- 
ablel It concerns the fortune your dear father 
left to me in trust for you." 

Vilos stared at the old man. 

"Get up from that bed I" he commanded. "Gret 
up and explain what you just said. Have you 
been speculating?" 

Vilos cranmied his hands into the pockets of 
his lounging*robe and braced himself. 

"All your money and all my money is gone," 
said the Colonel as he swimg his legs from under 
the coverlet and sat on the edge of the bed. "It's 
gone, boy." 

"What do you mean?" 

Colonel Bishop passed his hand over his eyes. 

"Oh, dear! Oh, dear," he said. "I wish I had 
a drink." 

Vilos frowned. "See here," he said, "you must 
explain yourself. I can't take your word that all 
of my money is gone. How did it go? What 
have you got to show for it?" 

The aged guardian rose and held himseVl ^t^^ 
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by grasping the brass rail at the foot of the bed. 
He stared about the unfamiliar surroundings. 
He dropped his eyes to his spatted-shoes under 
a chair. He raised his glance and steadied it 
upon Vilos. 

"I met a stranger/' he said slowly. "His name 
was Robert Bowdich. He seemed very pleas- 
ant*' 

'How long ago was this?" 
'Three months ago. I invited him to my club. 
He was at a Red Cross dinner when I met hiuL 
He came down to my office soon afterwards and 
we went out to lunch together. He had an auto- 
mobile. At least, I suppose it was his/' 

"Goonl Goonr 

"We got acquainted. He knew some people 
that I did. He told me one day that he was 
booking for an engineer who had come on from 
Utah. This engineer had been given consider- 
able stock for services rendered to the Small 
Hopes Mining and Milling Co. He made some 
kind of a report for the Company." 

'Are you sure it was the Small Hopes?" 

'It was the Small Hopes of Utah, that I in- 
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vestigated. It was all right. The brokers of- 
fered to buy it in at two dollars a share." 

"And you invested all my money in Small 
Hopes of Utah?" 

"Nor 

"What did you do? Be elearl" 

Colonel Bishop reached and lifted his trousers. 
He drew these on as he swayed back and forth. 
He glanced about for his shoes. 

"Come now," said Vilos, "I want to hear more 
of what happened." 

"I bought the stock frcan the sick engineer. 
He was living at the Hotel Aldwich. I hap- 
pened to meet him accidently. He had his daugh- 
ter with him. They sold the stock for a dollar 
a share. Ninety thousand shares of it. I held 
it for a few days and then went down to the 
brokers. They told me — they told me there that 
I had Small Hopes stock of Arizona instead of 
Utah. The certificates looked the same." 

"And Small Hopes of Arizona?" 

"Isn't worth more than three cents a share. I 
was swindled 1" 

Vilos crammed his hands into the side pockets 
of his lounging-robe and paced the floot ol \!cv^ 
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tiny room. He wheeled upon the old man and 
grasped him by the shoulder. 

"It served you right!" he exclaimed. "But I 
don't see why you used my money. You tried 
to rob a mythical engineer, with a mythical 
daughter. You fell in with a shrewd gang. 
What do you think father would say if he were 
living?" 

Colonel Bishop had no answer for this ques- 
tion. He succeeded in getting into his clothes. 
He attempted to brush his hair and comb his mus- 
tache by aid of the half-light in the room. He 
turned with a weak ejffort to hold himself erect. 

"YouVe notified the police?" asked Vilos. 

"Yes I I talked with two detectives. I didn't 
teD them I had lost your money. I thought 
maybe they would arrest me if I did." 

"They might have. This is an awkward sit- 
uation for me, sir." 

Colcoiel Bishop reached upward and clutched 
Vilos' hand. "You'll have to forgive me, boy," 
he said. "I'm not myself, this morning. I think 
one drink would steady my nerves. Then we talk 
thinks overl" 

Vilos Jed the way into the library. He rang 
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the bell foi: Gallagher. To the valet he said: 
"Bring a small drink of Bourbon for Colonel 
Bishop. After that, bring in some strong coffee 
and an omelette and some grape-fruit." 

The aged guardian of the family sat down 
heavily and reached his hands toward the fire- 
place. He dropped his face in his palms. 

Vilos strode over the rugs. He came back and 
stared at the Colonel. There was little pity in 
his straightforward glance. 

"Have you got the stock?" he asked. 

"I left it with a detective." 

"What did the man look like who first got you 
into this thing?" 

"He looked like a prosperous merchant. He 
had been to Utah. He told me that the mine was 
very rich. It was — ^but the sick engineer sold me 
the wrong shares." 

"It*s a new game. You tried to double your 
money and mine by tricking an apparently sick 
man. Who was this man? Who was his daugh- 
ter?" 

"The man's name at the Hotel Aldwich was 
Findelason. His daughter's name was Clarice. 
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She acted as nurse. I really thought the engi- 
neer was dying." 

Vilos brushed back his prematurely gray hair 
and bunched his fists. A sickening languor 
crept up his frame. He steadied himself with 
an effort. 

"Was that the reason you tried to buy his 
stock cheaply?" 

The Colonel winced. He raised his head and 
dragged at the points of his mustache. He 
turned as Gallagher came into the library with a 
tray upon which was a single glass of whisky and 
a small chaser. 

Gulping the drink in one swallow, he braced 
back his shoulders and handed the servant the 
empty glass. 

Water, sir?" asked the valet. 

^NoINol Takeitawayl" 

Vilos frowned. 

"Boy," said the Colonel, "IVe been through 
heU I I went to Atlantic City with Robert Bow- 
dich. That was right after I bought the stock 
from the engineer. I suppose I was lured away 
so that they could cash my checks. I drank 
more than I ought to. Bowdich insisted on 
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my being his guest. I realize the reason, now." 

"Did the detectives recognize any of the men 
from descriptions?" 

"No I They said it was the work of an organ- 
ized gang. It seems that other people have been 
fleeced by the same group of swindlers." 

Vilos stepped aside as the valet appeared with 
the omelette. 

"I'll telephone Detective Headquarters/* he 
said. 

Colonel Bishop fumbled with a white napkin. 
"You're not going to tell them that it was your 
money I used?" 

"No I I'll just tell them to send up their best 
detective. There must be some way to run down 
this gang. Why, they've ruined usl" 

The old man lifted a spoon and listened as 
Vilos raised the hook of the telephone and asked 
for Police Headquarters. The curtain between 
the library and the haU did not muffle the soimd. 

Vilos came back to the library. 

"They're sending a man up," he said. "He's 
the same man you turned the stock over to. 
Sweeney is his name." 

"Yes, that's the one. He's red-headed wad "L 
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think he's looking out for himself. He intimated 
that he might do something for me if it was worth 
his while/' 

Vilos suddenly thought of Major Garrid:. 

''I got the man I" he exclaimed. "'Garrick 
knows most of the people who live by their wits 
in this town. I'll send for him and have the two 
men meet. Perhaps the Major can suggest who 
robbed you. I don't believe that there are many 
men who would answer the description you can 
give of Bowdich. Perhaps the Major will 
know." 

It was a half hour later when the detective 
from Police Headquarters arrived. He was 
shown to the library door by Gallagher. 

"How about Major Garrick?" asked Vilos. 

Gallagher shook his head, as he stepped into 
the room. 

"Sorry, sir," he said, "but the Major 'as a very 
important appointment. 'E said he would come 
any other time, sir. 'E says 'e's with a banker 
friend of 'is, sir. They're breakfasting at the 
club." 

"Did you tell him that Colonel Bishop was 
swindled ?" 
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"Hi did, sir. *E seemed very much sur- 
prised. 'E said that *e would like to see you in 
private about the matter." Gallagher glanced at 
the Colonel as if the Major had said more over 
the 'phone than could be repeated. 

"That'll do," said Vilos, turning toward 
Sweeney. "Come in," he added. "I thought, in 
so much as I was concerned in the swindle, or my 
entire fortune was, that I had better have an un- 
derstanding with you. I want you to get those 
swindlers and bring them to justice. What right 
had they to escape so easily? What has the De- 
tective Department done in the matter?" 

"Say I" exclaimed the detective. "Say, yoimg 
fellow, I don't know who you are and I don't 
care. This man here came to us with a long tale 
of gettin' trimm^ by a beautiful niu*se, a sick 
engineer and an old boy with pink whiskers. 
Now that might all be true. We looked up the 
Hotel Aldwich's register. The man and nurse, 
or daughter, have gone. The Atlantic City po- 
lice wired that Bowdich was there. He paid his 
bill and left. That's all we have got to go on. 
What do you expect us to do with that infor- 
mation?" 
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"You have the stockr said Vaos hotly. "You 
can find out where the checks were cashed!** 

"The stock can be bought from any curbstone 
broker for two cents a share. There were three 
million shares issued of Small Hopes of Ari- 
zona.** 

"Then the checks?** 

"The checks were indorsed on the back by 
Colonel Bishop. All the crooks did was to pre- 
sent them and walk away with the money.** 

Vilos turned toward the Colonel. 

"Did you indorse them?** 

"I think I did. I was drinking and didn*t re- 
member.'* 

"How did it happen that you had all that cash 
in one bank?** 

"I sold the mortgages and bonds so that I 
would be ready with the cash in case the engineer 
was willing to part with his shares.** 

Sweeney grinned and threw down both hands. 

"Helll** he exclauned. "There*s one like the 
Colonel bom every minute. You haven't got a 
chance to get that money back. I bet it went 
twenty ways. Those mobs are made up of all 
kinds of actors.** 
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"What would you advise then?" asked Vilos. 

"Forget it I" 

"I'll see the commissioner first 1 You people 
are supposed to protect the public T' 

"The public be " 

Vilos glanced at the detective. He appeared 
to be a very assured individual who had gained 
exi)erience in one of the slipperiest cities in the 
world. His eyes had already taken in the details 
of the apartment. He had mentally weighed and 
appraised every piece of furniture and bric-a- 
brac. 

The Colonel rose from the table where he had 
been eating and advanced toward Sweeney. 

"You'd help an old man out?" he asked. "That 
money was placed with me in trust by my dearest 
friend. This boy hasn't a cent in the world." 

Sweeney glanced at Vilos' gray sprinkled 
head. "He looks as if he can take care of him- 
self," he said. "I'll give you some good advice. 
It may lead to the recovery of some of the money. 
Offer a big reward. The reward will be condi- 
tional on you getting back some of the stolen 
cash. Then we can all get busy." 
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"Won*t the detectives work without a re- 
ward?" asked Vilos. 

"Sure they*ll work I We're working all the 
time. But a personal ad in a paper has done 
wonders in cases like this. Suppose the mob fall 
out? Suppose there's a squealer in the bunch? 
Suppose somebody in the gang figures they 
didn't get a big enough bit out of the swag?" 

"We'll oflPer a reward," said Colonel Bishop. 

"Now you're talking," said Sweeney. "How 
much?" 

"Five thousand," suggested Vilos. 

"Better make it ten." 

"We'll consult on the matter when you are 
gone." 

Sweeney drew down his hat and turned toward 
the curtains. He hesitated for a brief second. 

"Ill give you another good tip," he said as his 
eyes ranged over the hall and the portieres. 
"This is a sure-fire one." 

"And what is it?" asked Vilos, leaning toward 
the detective. 

"Let the Colonel stroll around the cabaret 
and sporting section of town. Have him watch 
everybody. I'll hand in my badge if he don't 
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see one of the gang that trimmed him in that 
time. They can't keep away from this city." 

Sweeney nodded his head. He stepped through 
the curtains and let them fall. 

"Show him out/' said Vilos to Gallagher. "His 
last suggestion was a good one. We'll remem- 
ber it, Sweeney." 

"It never failed," chuckled the detective. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE FINGER OF GUILT 



Colonel Bishop left the flat at three p. m. 
He was thoroughly sober and presented a re- 
spectable exterior to the world he was about to 
face. 

Sweeney's suggestion concerning laying in 
wait for the men who had stolen the fortune was 
worth adopting. Vilos had telephoned a lawyer 
who promised to aid in any way he could to round 
up the swindlers. 

Night's shades came down the air-shaft and 
through the windows before Vilos had gained 
complete control of himself. The Colonel's re- 
peated statements concerning the robbery fur- 
nished scant clews to work upon. The band of 
swindlers had probably scattered over the coun- 
try. There was the faint chance that one of their 
number might stroll through the cabaret district. 
In this event the Colonel would be on hand to 
notify the Detective Department. 

40 
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Vilos made an inventory of his assets. They 
were scant enough. The money which the Colo- 
nel held in trust had vanished. There was a small 
bank-account of a few hundred dollars and the 
furnishings of the flat to fall back upon. 

He studied these furnishings and grew blue 
with the thought of parting from the old things 
which had really made life worth while. The bay 
of the front room contained the heterogeneous 
luxuries of the Orient. He had traveled over the 
old routes of Cook and Whitcombe and had gath- 
ered numerous things which matched his taste 
and inclinations. 

The rugs had been bought at Agua and 
Benares. There was one from Dugustan. The 
portieres and curtains had enriched a peer's 
yacht who had been sold out at Christie's in Lon- 
don. Five little paintings by G^erome and Sherer 
represented scenes from the desert. Odd objects 
of ivory and white jade were scattered about the 
living-room and the library. There was an onyx 
paper-cutter on a mound of envelopes. There 
was a dragon carved from a tusk. Around about, 
on tables and stands, were limp leather port- 
folios filled with music and poems. 
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Vilos knew that many of these objects would 
not bring their worth at auction. He called 
Gallagher and instructed him to pack everything 
portable inside of three days. The books and 
personal objects were to go in boxes. The whole 
apartment was to be made ready for the ruthless 
hand of an auctioneer. 

Gallagher stared at his master and gulped. 
He brushed a genuine tear fnxn his eye. He 
went back to the kitchenette and pulled the cork 
frc»n a bottle. He sat down and forgot the 
cares of this life in an alcoholic dream that lasted 
out the night. 

Vilos stopped wandering about the apartment 
— stopped fingering objects that had taken him 
so many years to accumulate. He squared his 
somewhat narrow shoulders and walked to the 
front windows. He glanced out. 

The night view was of the best. A shimmer- 
ing road ran below him, streaked with auto lights 
and a long line of flaming-arcs. A belt of green 
marked a park which sloped like an emerald field 
down to the river. North, over the house-tops, a 
monument loomed in white purity. South, tow- 
ered row aa row of apartment buildings with tur- 
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rets and towers clear-cut against the velvet of the 
night sky. 

He turned away. He glanced helplessly to- 
ward the narrow vista of the apartment. A few 
silk-shaded lights were lit. He studied these. 
His eyes dropped to the rugs. They swung 
along the line of book-cases and the morocco- 
bound volumes. 

He crammed his hands in the pockets of his 
lounging-robe and strode to his room. 

There he dressed carefully in a dark suit. He 
found an overcoat on the hall-tree. Putting this 
on and selecting a soft hat, he went out and down 
the elevator. 

Major Garrick was in the Primrose Club when 
he entered, after a long walk downtown. 

"Hello," said the beaming Major over his 
shoulder as he folded up the cards he held and 
indicated that he would pass the hand. "Hello, 
Holbrook! Sorry I wasn't able to come over 
when your man called. What's that he was tell- 
ing me about Colonel Bishop ? Nothing serious, 
I hope?" 

T'd like to see you," said Viloa. 
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"I can't very well leave the game now. Sup- 
pose you wait in the reading-room?'* 

Vilos nodded, bowed to the men about the 
table, and made his way to the reading-room. He 
sat down and looked over the current magazines. 
He glanced at his watch, now and then. Eleven 
o'clock chuned in the little gold timepiece over 
the mantle. 

A thought struck him that he no longer heard 
voices from the direction of the card-room. He 
rose and glanced through the doorway. The 
swift blood surged in his veins. Major Garrick 
— ^a life-long friend — ^had hastened from the dub 
and had avoided the appointment. 

Vilos took the matter as an indication of more 
insults to follow. The Major had heard or sur- 
mised that his fortune had been lost. Other men 
would shun him for the same reason. 

Striding swiftly from the club, he spent the 
evening wandering through the park. He finally 
crossed the town and went home and to bed. He 
woke refreshed from a deep, twelve-hour sleep. 
He found Gallagher in the midst of packing. He 
passed the morning making arrangements with 
moving people, storage-warehouses, and an auc- 
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tioneer, who promised to send an appraiser up as 
soon as one came in. 

Leaving everything to Gallagher's judgment, 
Vilos dressed and started out. The thought had 
gripped him that there might be something 
gained by paying a visit to The Gypsy. She had 
intimated that she knew more of the Major than 
she dared repeat. She had a speaking acquaint- 
ance with many of the members of the flash- 
underworld. She might know who had robbed 
Colonel Bishop of the money. 

He entered a telephone-booth. He found her 
address by deduction. There were three Cragens 
in the book. One was a merchant, one was an 
auto dealer, the other's address was given as on 
the east side of town. 

Vilos took a street car and finished the joimiey 
on foot. He found the address, which was an 
ancient brownstone tenement. 

It was commonly known in the city as a "walk- 
up." He searched the mail-boxes and found one 
marked "Cragen." 

Climbing three flights of gas-illuminated stairs 
he came to a fourth landing upon which were two 
doors. He knocked at one, then tried the other* 
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A silence was followed by footsteps. A key 
turned. The jGrypsy appeared. She stared 
through thfe half -opened door at Vilos. 

"Hello," he said. "How do you do. Miss 
Cragen?" 

"Oh, it is you? I wondered if I ever would 
see you." 

"I never forgot that dance and the warning 
you gave me at the Three Students' Ball." 

She smiled. "I'd ask you in," she said, "but I 
think it would be better if we went for a walk. 
Will you wait until I get my coat?" 

Vilos nodded. A minute passed. The Gypsy 
appeared in a long, tan coat and a blue hat. 

"Let's go downstairs," she said. "Father is 
not well. You don't mind going out doors, do 
you?" 

Her eyes made a rapid inventory of his dark 
overcoat and well-cut clothes. She glanced up, 
then bent her head toward the stairway. 

"Oh, aU right!" Vilos said. "I'd rather walk. 
It isn't too cold for a long one, either." 

She led the way down the three flights of steps 
and out upon the porch. She turned and hooked 
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her right aim in his as he hesitated and glanced 
east and west. 

"Let's go where the lights are," she urged. "I 
hate this neighborhood," 

He reviewed what he wanted to say to her as 
they crossed the avenues and approached a se- 
cluded park. 

"I called," he finally said, "just because I 
couldn't quite forget you or what you told me 
when we had that dance at the Students' Ball." 
'What did I tell you?" 
'To keep away from Major Garrick." 

"Is he your friend?" 

"He was, but now since I lost my money I 
don't believe he is." 

She drew her arm from his and walked along 
in silence imtil they had reached an avenue. She 
turned and faced him on the comer. 

"Let's go to some restaurant or tea-room," she 
suggested. "I want to know about you losing 
your money. It must have been sudden. The 
Major said, after you left, that you had an inde- 
pendent income." 

"Would it make any difference to you?" 

"To me? No I Everybody I know is ^oor* 
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IVe worked and even danced for a living, I 
keep the flat for father." 

"Is he your only relative?" 

"Yes, mother is dead. Father earns enough to 
make ends meet — sometimes a little more." 

Vilos caught a slight note of hardness in the 
girl's voice. He glanced at her. The lines of her 
mouth were drawn down. The lips were straight 
with thought. A far-away light was in her eyes. 

"We'll go to the Old Bombay Tea Room," he 
said. "We can have a cocktail there and talk 
things over. I don't think we exactly under- 
stand each other. I have a premoniticm it is go- 
ing to be awfully hard for us to get acquainted. 
Our worlds are not the same." 

She laughed and flashed him a sudden glance. 
"Oh, if you're broke," she said, "and want a 
friend to take around, now and then, and a pal, 
I'm willing. There's only one man in this town 
I despise. I hate him because I do. You know 
who I mean?" 

Dugan!' 

She nodded and led the way across the avenue. 
She stood on the curb and glanced swiftly at the 
throng of pedestrians that surged about the trol- 
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ley stations. There was a haunting fear in her 
eyes. 

They walked to the tea-room. He held her 
chair and took her coat. He ordered one cocktail, 
some waffles and a large pot of tea. 

"'Now tell me," he asked as the waitress dis- 
appeared. ''Tell me why you are afraid of Mike 
Dugan and of Major Garrick. Have they any 
hold on you or your father?" 

"They have more than a hold — ^they own him 
body and soul." 

"But what is his business?" 

She toyed with her napkin. "He never work- 
ed," she said, flushing. "He's an instrument in 
the hands of a master. I can't tell you anything 
more, except that I have tried desperately hard 
to reform him. I've tried to be a lady. How can 
I? I haven't the education. I was sent after a 
growler of beer before I knew the alphabet. I 
still go after growlers of beer I 'High hats,' fa- 
ther calls them." 

Vilos leaned back. He too toyed with his nap- 
kin. Their glances met and locked. Hid was the 
first to drop. 

"You're frank," he said, staring at the white 
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damask. "I thought when I heard you give that 
toast to Bubbles that there was something more 
to you than the other girls IVe met.' 

"And now youVe changed your mind.' 

"Yes, for the better 1 You seem to be too sin- 
cere. I suppose you wouldn't have told me about 
the *high hats' if you weren't.'' 

"Suppose I tpld you I was a thief?" 

Vilos dropped his napkin. She had brought 
out the word with direct emphasis. He glanced 
over the tea-room before meeting her eyes. 

"You're not that," he said, trying to fathom 
the depths of her earnestness. "You'd nevCT be 
one imless you were forced to it." 

"Suppose I was forced to it?" 

"You don't mean that yotu* father ?" 

She turned her head. She exposed an olive- 
shaded wealth of skin which disappeared beneath 
a collar of white lace. 

"Here's your cocktail," she said. "I don't 
drink them. That is, I seldom drink anything. 
There's a wcnnan drinking over there. I guess 
this is that kind of a place." 

"You haven't answered my question," he said 
as the waitress vanished. 
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^^A voutre santayf* she mispronotanced as she 
lifted a glass of water. "I learned that from a 
French chauffeur. He used to come and take 
me riding. That's all the French I know. I 
was eleven years old then. I'm over twenty 



now." 



Vilos sipped his cocktail and wondered at her 
frankness. 

"I didn't think you were more than eighteen." 

Her blush was genuine. She shaded her lashes 
over her deep blue eyes, and smiled faintly. She 
lowered her glance to his right hand which lay 
upon the damask. She watched him tapping the 
edge of the table with his polished fingernails. 

"What are you looking at?" he asked, con- 
scious of her stare. 

"Your fingers." 

"Why?" 

She closed her Kps. A reflective expression 
crept over her face. \ 

"Why?" he repeated. 

"Oh, because." 

"Because, why?" 

"I've seen professionals with hands exactly 
like yours." 



«i 
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"Pianists?" 

"No." 

"What sort of professionals?" 

"Card sharpers and " 

"Thanks," said Vilos dryly. "I'm not a card- 
sharper or a — ^what else were you going to sug- 
gest?" 

"To be frank," she said as she glanced at his 
hand, "I have seen pickpockets who had shorter 
fingers than you have." 

Good Lord I Pickpockets?" 

Yes, they are wonderfully gifted. They can 
lift a poke or weed a leather or steal a watch 
without anybody feeling anything." 

Vilos did not know whether she had compli- 
mented him or not. He drew his hands fnxn 
view. He leaned over the table. 

"1*11 remember that," he said. "Perhaps I 
have a chance to make money after all. I thought 
my talents were limited to electrical engineering. 
I have got to go to work at something." 

"You mustn't think I am in earnest. I don't 
believe that you would steal." 

Vilos shook his head. He leaned back as the 
waitress arrived with the waffles and the tea. He 
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poured out two cups and caught the girl's glance 
upon his fingers. 

"You flatter me," he said, passing over her 
cup. "You really do. I was never cut out for 
a pickpocket." 

"We never know what we are cut out for. I 
should have been an actress. I was always crazy 
to go on the stage. Then I thought of the mov- 
ies. But there's father and the flat. I just drift 
along." 

He stared at her face. It had beccmie wistful. 

The pucker at her mouth was very inviting. 

"I'm going to call on you often," he said. "I'll 
get a job as soon as I sell the things at the apart- 
ment. Some of them I'll pack and place in a 
storage- warehouse. I can make tibirty or thirty- 
five a week at engineering." 

"How did you lose your money?" She broke 
oflF a piece of waffle and lifted it between her 
fingers. 

"I lost it in a swindle. You see I have an 
uncle who is too easy for this world. He is my 
guardian. I'd always drawn checks on him and 
had them honored. The other night he came in 
and waited for me. It was the same night, or 
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morning, that I met you at the Three Students' 
Ball. He explained how he had got mixed up 
with a gang who fleeced him out of all his and 
all my money. Their game was simple. Do you 
want to hear about it?" 

She paled slightly. He noticed her pallor as 
she leaned into an alcove. 

"Yes," she whispered "I'm always interested 
in those things." 

Vilos hesitated. The air of the tiny tea room 
had suddenly grown tense. He had called upon 
The Gypsy to ask her opinion concerning the 
swindle. He hardly knew how to approach the 
subject. 

"You see," he said, "there were three in it as 
far as I can find out. One was a sick engineer 
who was registered at the Hotel Aldwich as a 
Mr. Findelason from Utah. The other was his 
nurse or daughter. The third was named Robert 
Bowdich. Uncle met Mr. Bowdich at a Red 
Cross dinner. Why, what's the matter?" 

Vilos rose. He almost upset his chair as the 
girl clapped her handkerchief to her lips and 
stared across the table at him as if he had ac- 
cused her of the crime. 
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he started to say. 
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"Oh, this is awful 1 Are you Colonel Bishop^s 
heir?" 

"He's my guardian," stammered Vilos. "What 
do you know about the swindle?" 

The girl lowered her serviette. There was a 
scarlet stain which showed double upon the white 
surface. She straightened her chair and reached 
a wavering hand for her coat. 

"Please pay the check, and let's go out," she 
said. "I can't stand it in here any longer. Please 1 
Please 1" 

Vilos glanced about the room. He helped The 
Gypsy on with her coat. He found his own and 
his hat. He left a two-dollar bill for the waitress. 

The crisp night air cleared his brain. He linked 
arms and turned toward the lights of the town. 

"What do you know about the swindle?" he 
repeated. 

"Nothing I Nothing I Take me home." 

"But " 

"Take me home I Take me to the cross-town 
car. Leave me and never try to see me again. 
You must! You mustl" 

"But I don't understand what happened." 
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"Nothing happened, Mr. Holbrook. I must 
go home 1 That's all. Now leave me I" 

They reached the intersection of two thorough- 
fares. A surface car clanged over the switch- 
points and stopped to discharge passengers. The 
Gypsy drew her arm away from Vilos, flashed 
him a final, startled glance and then ran for the 
rear platform of the car. She climbed aboard. 

Vilos stood still. He watched the cross-town 
car going toward the east. He turned. A man 
hurried up to his side. 

"What were you doing with that woman?" 
asked an accusing voice. "That girl? That 
thief?" 

"What?" exclaimed Vilos as he wheeled upon 
Colonel Bishop. 

"The lady you were with?" queried the aged 
guardian. "Why I've been watching for her all 
day. She's the one that played the part of the 
nurse to the sick engineer in the Hotel Aldwich. 
She helped rob usl" 

"Impossible!" 

"I'd know that pretty face of her's in a mil- 
lion!" declared the Colonel. "She's the queen of 
swindlers!" 



CHAPTER V 

BABES OF GRACE 

ViLOs reached out his band and laid it on the 
Colonel's excited shoulder. 

"You are mistaken," he said. "That young 
lady I just left is the very soul of honor. She 
couldn't be the one who acted as a nurse to the 
sick engineer who robbed you. You're entirely 
wrong r 

Colonel Bishop stared at the lights of the van- 
ishing car. He took one step in its directicxi, 
then hesitated. Some of his assurance vanished 
as he noted Vilos' steady poise. 

"She was the one," he said, "that was in the en- 
gineer's room at the Hotel Aldwidi. Why, boy, 
I'd know her in the darkl" 

Vilos shook his head. He felt the Colonel's 
fingers on his arm. 

"Let's go and tell the detective," suggested the 
old man. "He will be under that arc-light." 
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Vilos followed his uncle through the traffic and 
to where Detective Sergeant Sweeney stood. 

The detective was intently watching the row of 
faces which flowed down a brightly-lighted ave- 
nue. 

The Colonel grasped his arm. He swimg 
him partly around. Sweeney's eyes swept from 
the old man's form to Vilos. 

"HeUo, Holbrook/' he said. "What's comin' 
ofi^?" 

"I just left a young lady whom the Colonel 
accuses of being one of the gang who stole our 
money. I'm sure she wasn't I" 

Sweeney eyed the ColoneL He thrust his 
thimibs into the holes of his vest. 

"He ought to know," he said. "Holbrook 
ought to know the kind of company he keeps, 
Colonel." 

"I say it was the nurse in the Hotel AldwichI" 
said the Colonel. "I repeat that it was the same 



woman." 



t€ 



'And I say the girl I was with is the soul of 
honor!" insisted Vilos. 

"You're a hell-o'-a-help to us, if she was the 
same woman." The detective looked keenly at 
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Vilos. **Which way didshego? Where does she 
live? Are you trying to cover up something?" 

Vilos saw the glint of steel in the man-hunter's 
eyes. They flashed a momentary suggestion of 
savagery. The great red brows shelved down. 
The thumbs came away from the vest holes. 

"Where does this woman live?" 

A few rounders and theater-ticket speculators 
edged toward the group of men. Some of them 
knew Sweeney. They believed that an arrest 
was about to be made. 

Vilos twisted away from the detective's grip. 
He doubled his fists. 

"See herel" he said. "See here, I'm perfectly 
sure of my own business 1 I met this girl at a — 
at a tea room. I don't know who she was or 
where she hves. She got on the cross-town car. 
That's all there is to it. The Colonel was mis- 
taken. He's near-sighted." 

"You want me to help you and you block the 
trail at the first chance," growled Sweeney. 

The Colonel cursed helplessly. He followed 
Vilos. They stood before the lights of a motion 
picture theater. 

"You had better quit watching," said Vilos. 
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"Go to your club and forget the matter. I'm 
going home and help Gallagher pack up my 
things." 

"But that girl?" 

"She wasn't the one you met in the Hotel Ald- 
wich. I'll answer for her. Colonel. Now, think, 
are you sure?" 

"She had the same face — ^the same walk — ^the 
same tan coat. I saw it in the sick engineer's 
room. She is the same wc»nan!" 

Vilos pressed the point in order to determine 
how much the Colonel remembered about the 
matter. He gripped the old man's hand and said 
earnestly: 

"Don't drink too much! I'll come down to 
your office to-morrow. Forget the girl. Good- 
byl" 

He turned as he saw the Colonel tug at his 
mustache and moisten dry lips and start for the 
garish lights of a saloon. 

"Just a second, Uncle!" he said, hurrying 
across the sidewalk. "What description did you 
give Sweeney of the sick engineer? What did 
Findelason look like? Did he have a scar on his 
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cheek ? Was he a big man with a heavy face and 
deep blue eyes?" 

"No, boy. He was thin-faced and black-eyed. 
He hadn't been shaved for weeks. He had a 
terrible cough. I was certain he was dying.'* 

"Good-by," said Vilos. "I'll call you up at 
your office to-morrow." 

The Colonel stared after the vanishing form 
of his ward. 

"He was with the woman, all right," he said. 
"Now, why did he deny it?" 

Vilos had asked concerning the sick engineer 
on the chance that the description might fit The 
Gypsy's father. It did not. Cragen was prob- 
ably not involved in the swindling of the Colo- 
nel. 

The walk up-town settled a number of things 
in his mind. He had struck an unexpected clew 
which was both sweet and bitter. The Gypsy 
had played the part of the nurse in the Hotel 
Aldwich. Her companion in the swindle was 
unknown. The genial individual who had lured 
the Colonel to Atlantic City was still to be dis- 
covered. Vilos decided to hurry with the pack- 
ing of his things, sell the furniture, settle down in 
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a quiet boarding-house and ferret out the affair 
so that he could recover a part of the stolen 
fortune. 

He made swift work of the packing. Gallag- 
her shed a few tears over the objects of art as 
they were wrapped up and placed in trunks and 
cases. The auctioneer arrived and with him came 
three appraisers. The figure they offered was 
one-fifth what Vilos had paid for the furnishings 
of the fiat. He accepted it and received a check. 

Moving swiftly, he sent Gallagher off with the 
trunks and boxes. He bade good-by to the su- 
perintendent and paid the one month's rent which 
was due on the lease. He went through the old 
rooms, called up the Telephone Company, or- 
dered the telephone discontinued, then went down 
the elevator and left the keys with the girl at 
the switchboard. 

That evening he crawled into a narrow bed of 
a select boarding-house which was sandwiched 
between a theater's side door and a lady's tailor- 
ing establishment of the superior order. The die 
was cast. He had come down from plenty to 
the bare necessities of life. The transformation 
had taken place in brief time. The city roared 
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on as if the event was not worth recording. Vi- 
los drowsed and slept through a night of useless 
memories. 

The problem he faced in the morning was the 
old, old one of a man taking stock of himself. 
He sat on the edge of the bed and had it out with 
his conscience. He could go to work at electrical 
engineering and earn, at the most, thirty-five dol- 
lars a week. There were a number of firms in 
the city who would be glad to employ him. 

On the other hand, he had a little money and 
a wide assurance that he would be able to force 
The Gypsy to give the names of her confederates 
or assist him in the partial recovery of the Hol- 
brook fortime. 

He decided on this line of action. Gallagher 
had been taken care of with a very good refer- 
ence. The Colonel had a small office in a down- 
town buUding where he specialized in stocks and 
bonds and financial advice to investors. It was 
not much, but the Colonel's expenses were small. 

Vilos rose from the bed and dressed. He de- 
cided to start the investigation by going to the 
Primrose Club and waiting for Major Garrick. 
The Major had a working knowledge of the po- 
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lice, their methods, and he also was on speaking 
terms with many denizens of the higher-under- 
world. He would be able to tell more about The 
Gypsy, 

The doorman of the club nodded to Vilos and 
bowed him in. The footman took his coat, hat 
and stick. He hurried through the card-room 
and the reading-room. No one was about that 
part of the club. He passed through to the ele- 
vator and was lifted to the second flloor where a 
nimiber of breakfasters were sitting with their 
newspapers propped over their grape-fruit. 

Major Garrick, resplendent in a shepherd- 
plaid suit and a red tie, glanced aeross a tiny 
table which was set well in an alcove by the front 
windows. 

"Good-morning," he said as Vilos stared at 
him. "Come, sit down and join me. I hate to 
eat alone.*' 

Vilos stood erect until a waiter drew up a 
chair. He sat down and indicated to the servant 
that he had breakfasted. 

"How's tricks?" asked the Major, poising a 
toast fork. "What did happen to your imcle? 
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Let's see, his name was Bishop — wasn't it? I 
think you told me about him once." 

"That's what I came about," said Vilos. 
"That's what I wanted to see you about the other 
night. He was robbed and I thought you might 
know who did it?" 

"Me?" 

"Yes I It was the work of a clever gang. They 
had a sick engineer and a nurse and a steerer who 
took my uncle to Atlantic City." 

The Major flushed beneath his pink skin. He 
crossed his legs and touched a napkin to his 
mouth. His fingers trembled slightly as he laid 
the napkin down. 

"How much did they get from your uncle?" he 
asked. 

"Seventy thousand dollars. Almost all of it 
was mine. My uncle was the guardian of my fa- 
ther's estate." 

"And the old man fell for the sick engineer's 
game?" 

"He did!" said Vilos. 

"It's a wonder to me, Holbrook, they don't 
appoint guardians for guardians these days. I 
don't know any quicker way of losing money. I 
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suppose he bought stock which was worthless. I 
presume he tried to do scnnebody and got done 
himself. I always did like to see a sucker 
trimmed/* 

Vilos glanced around the room. He had de- 
tected a quizzical note in the Major's voice. 

"Do you hap{>en to know any gang operating 
that swindle?" he asked. "Can you give me any 
clew by which I can recover the money?'* 

The Major reached and lifted a glass of ice 
water. He gulped twice before he set it down 
and leaned forward. 

"Have you a good description of the men in 
the swindle?" 

"Fairly good," said Vilos. "The girl was blue- 
eyed and had dark hair. The man who lured my 
uncle to Atlantic City was a genial, stout, gray- 
haired individual with a ready smile." 

"That would fit my description," said the Ma- 
jor. "But then there are many men besides my- 
self whom it would also fit." 

The Major smiled blandly. He beamed and 
stroked his whiskers. "I think I can help you,'* 
he said with a hearty voice. "I'll see a certain 
party who knows everybody in the swindling 
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line. He*s a wonder I He goes deep-sea on the 
boats and they let him in on all their games. He's 
a sort of diUetante on international swindling. 
You give me your address and I'll send you a 
list of probable suspects." 

Vilos wrote the address of his boarding-house 
on a card and passed it to the Major. 

"You're a very determined yoimg man," said 
Major Garrick. "I think you are up against a 
hard problem, though. This is a large town. 
The world is so wide. Why, I've heard that the 
very best place to look for swindlers and green- 
goods men and con-men and deep-sea Greeks and 
wire-tappers, is the lobby of about ten good ho- 
tels, stretching from here to Cairo, and Tokio 
and 'Frisco. They are babes of grace and mi- 
grate with astonishing rapidity." 

"Babes of grace. Major?" 

"Yes! Occasional oflFenders who are in the 
crime game for the sport that is in it. Now for 
instance, what did that sick engineer look like? 
I'll bet he's an actor." 

"He was dark-bearded and slim " Vilos 

started to say when the Major was interrupted 
by the arrival of a page with a card. 
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"Show him up!" he said. "TeU Mr. Hickson 
I*m holding a place for him." 

Vilos rose hurriedly. 

"Sit right down/' said the Major. "I want 
you to meet Mr. Hickson. Handles stocks and 
bcmds. He is a bit of a sportsman — ^but a good 
sort, you know." 

Vilos turned. He saw a loud-vested man 
swing into the breakfast room. A cream-colored 
pair of spats matched a hat of the same shade. A 
dainty bamboo cane was hooked over an arm. 
A black mustache of two-weeks growth shaded 
a thick upper lip. Beaded eyes as bright as a 
serpent's glided and darted from table to table. 
They swept the Major's portly form as he rose 
and said: 

"Mr. Hickson, meet Mr. Holbrook — an old 
club friend of mine. Mr. Holbrook was just 
telling me that his uncle was robbed by a clever 
band of swindlers. You should hear the details." 

The dark eyes rested upon Vilos. They bored 
through and through him. 

"Glad to know you," said Hickson, thrusting 
out a cool, slim-fingered hand. "Frien' of the 
Major's is a frien' o' mine. Ain't many like the 
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Major. He's a filly for looks and as steady as a 
deacon/' 

Vilos bowed slightly. He felt somewhat out 
of his element. The two men had the hardness 
which repulsed with its very brilliancy. 

"This swindle?" asked Hickson as he handed 
his cane and hat to the waiter. "How did it 
come oflf?" 

"His uncle," said the Major, "got mixed up 
with a mob who sold him some bogus mining 
stock. Not the kind you handle, you know, but 
cat and dog stuflf." 

"What was his uncle's name?" 

"Bishop!" said Major Garrick solemnly. "Mr. 
Bishop, if you please." 

"I'll remember that," Hickson said, sitting 
down very suddenly. "In the meantime. Major, 
we might have a cocktail. We might have a 
cocktail." 

Vilos waited until three drinks were brought 
to the table. Then he rose. 

"You send the information to the address I 
gave you," he said, leaning over the table. "Per- 
haps Mr. Hickson can help you out in that mat- 
ter." 
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The Major almost choked. He stared at the 
face of his companion, then up at Vilos. 

*'What d'you mean?" he asked. 

"What I said!" exclaimed Vilos as he moved 
away from the table and started blindly for the 
door. He found the elevator and descended to 
the main floor of the dub. He was handed his 
stick, coat and hat. He plimged through the 
doorway and commenced walking rapidly toward 
the north. 

The truth, or a glimmering of the truth, had 
come home to him. He followed the natural se- 
quence and found no flaw in his reasoning. The 
Colonel had been robbed by men who had de- 
cided he was a mark. The work savored of Ma- 
jor Garrick. The genial Major had posed as 
Mr. Robert Bowdich. He had told the gullible 
Colonel of the sick engineer somewhere in the 
town. Mr. Hickson, who answered the engi- 
neer's description, had played his role with the 
help of The Gypsy. The entire swindle dove- 
tailed. The meeting with Hickson had started 
the train of deduction in Vilos' mind. 

He reached a park and sat down on a bench. 
His stick lay between his custom«made shoes. 
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His eyes were on the trees and the sky. There 
was an open space there as if some giant monarch 
had fallen. This space represented his faith in 
man. The double-dealing of the Major had 
proved the last straw. 

There seemed no way to wrest the money from 
the gang. Its one weak spot was The Gypsy. 
She would not talk. 

He lifted his cane and swimg it idly back and 
forth. Women in green suits and broad, black 
hats galloped by on well-groomed horses. Autos 
honked beyond the fringe of shrubbery. The 
sun's rays slanted through the shrubbery and 
east shadows over the cement walk upon which 
was the bench. 

Yilos steadied his cane. He rose with sudden 
resolve. There was nothing to be gained by 
guesswork. There was a way to prove if Hick- 
son and the Major were concerned in the swindle. 

He had thought of telephoning Colonel Bishop 
and having the old man come to the club in order 
to identify the two men. He realized that if the 
police were brought in on the matter, there would 
be a scandal which would involve The Gypsy. 

His decision was to go to the tenement and 
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lay the matter before her. She could advise him. 
He held certain cards which might force her to 
tell the truth. 

He walked rapidly through the park and 
crossed the town. He sprang on the rear end of 
a street car which would take him south. He got 
off the car and walked west. 

Through screaming children and red-faced 
women he threaded until he stood in the entrance 
to the brown-stone tenement. Cragen's box was 
filled with circulars. Vilos pressed the bell and 
waited. He saw dirt-streaked urchins peering 
through the entrance at him. They eyed his cane 
as if they had never seen one. 

A burly man came down the steps and opened 
the door. He had a can under his coat. 

"Is Cragen in?" asked Vilos. "I want to see 
Miss Cragen." 

"Cragen's gone," the man said thickly. "He 
moved away last night. The daughter went with 
him." 

"Where did they go?" asked Vilos. 

"You can search me — I don't know. Down 
town, I guess. Was youse a friend of theirs?" 

"Yes I Yes I" 
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**Well then youse oughta know where they 
went. I wasn't a friend of any of them. Queer 
people, I say.*' 

Vilos followed the man out into the street. He 
glanced up at the rows of broken windows. He 
counted until he had reached the fourth floor. 
There was a series of three empty windows there. 
The curtains had been removed. 

"Would the agent know?" Vilos asked the 
man. 

"I'm the agent. I tended to the taking out of 
their telephone. I don't know where they went. 
I don't care." 

Vilos tucked his cane under his arm. He start- 
ed westward. He entered a slot booth and called 
up Colonel Bishop. The old man promised to be 
at the Primrose Club within fifty minutes. His 
voice shook as he attempted to hang up the re- 
ceiver. 

It was exactly fifty-five minutes when the Colo- 
nel sprang out of a taxi and came across the side- 
walk to the place where Vilos was waiting on the 
corner nearest the club. 

"Are you certain they are the men who swin- 
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died me?" asked the old man excitedly. "Sup- 
pose they are not?'* 

"I'll introduce you," said Vilos. "That will 
prove the matter." 

"Hadn't we better telephone for Sweeney and 
have him waiting outside in case of trouble?" 

"No I Come on in. They were in the break- 
fast ro(»n. They ought to be in the library now. 
Come cm, uncle." 

Vilos led the way into the club. He stopped 
and peered into the card-room. He grasped the 
Colonel's arm and urged him to the library. No 
one save a bald-headed reader was in sight. 

Vilos frowned and stepped to Hie waiting ele- 
vator-boy. 

"Did you see Major Garrick and a friend come 
down?" he asked. 

"Yes, sir, I did, Mr. Holbrook. They came 
down about an hour ago, sir. They talked with 
the secretary, sir. Then they went out, sir." 

"And where is the secretary?" 

"He's not around, sir. He went out, sir." 

"With Major Garrick." 

"Oh, no, sir. He went afterwards, sir. I 
heard him say that the Major was leaving for 
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Asia or some place like that. The porter brought 
down the Major's bags and golf -sticks and 
things, sir." 

'And he left in a taxi?" 
He did, sir." 

Vilos stared at Colonel Bishop. He drew out 
a quarter and handed it to the boy. He led the 
way to the street where he said, bitterly: 

1 frightened them awayl" 

'Then they were the men who swindled me?" 
Their flight proves itl" declared Vilos. "I 
suppose the money will be all spent by the time 
they return. I'll have to go to work — or " 

"Or what, boy?" 

Vilos glanced at his right hand. 

"Or hunt up The Gypsy." 
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CHAPTER VI 



FLANNAGAN S FLATS 



ViLOS fell into the idle life of a dreamer and a 
wanderer. He browsed through book stores and 
spent his evenings strolling within the congested 
canyons of the dty. 

The boarding-house, with its score or more of 
tenants, was a hive of loud laughter, cabbage 
smells and white-faced women who flitted through 
the halls in the morning, with their beauty 
strangely gone over the night. 

Vilos had a speaking acquaintance with a few 
of the steady boarders. They belonged to the 
"trolley-circuit," which consisted of a number of 
vaudeville houses scattered conveniently near the 
trolley lines. 

He gravely listened to them and caught a new 
note in the heart of the city. They were coura- 
geous and enterprising. They had traveled 

ererywhere in the United States. The city was 
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considered a godsend compared to one-night 
stands at sage-brush hotels. 

Their high good-natiu-e and care-free life 
caused him to take stock of his own somewhat 
narrow existence. He went out more often. He 
visited the Primrose Club at stated evenings. 
His return to the boarding-house in full-dress 
and crush-opera hat, a trifle out of fashion, was 
usually heralded by a voice from somewhere over 
the banisters and an invitation to come up and 
have some beer. 

Once a chalk-pale youth, who had cloistered 
himself in a third-floor back room, was brought 
down between two heavy-set men and was seen 
no more at the boarding-house. The jinuny- 
jawed landlady said that he never had to worry 
any more about board bills. 

Vilos found it necessary to first call upon Colo- 
nel Bishop for money and then, shortly after- 
wards, he had the trunks and boxes brought from 
the storage warehouse and their contents sold at 
auction. 

The jade and jasper and ivory had depreciat- 
ed. Some of the cherished objects of art brought 
less than he had paid for duty on them. It was 
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a frugal period when luxuries were a dru^ cm 
the market. He kept the portraits and paintings. 
These would not sell, and they were the last of 
his blue-china, as he phrased it. 

He found in his wanderings a little cafe and 
restaurant which suited him in cuisine and price. 
It was managed by a father, a mother, and a 
pretty daughter who waited on the tables. There 
was a bar in the front, but this did not prevent 
the place from being both respectable and popu- 
lar. It had not been spoiled by sightseers. 

A night came when he sat in his little caf 6 and 
stared over the tables toward the heavy, slate- 
gray face and eyes of Mike Dugan. There could 
be no doubt that it was the boss. 

Vilos drew back against a walL He partly hid 
his form by interposing a pillar between himself 
and Dugan, who was dining with a henchman of 
swarthy features and oily black hair. 

The boss was drinking lithia water* He was 
eating spaghetti with an awkward fork. He had 
evidently dropped into the caf6 on a ward tour. 

The Gypsy's name and features flashed 
through Vilos* mind. He had given up the quest 
for her. The sight of Dugan brought back the 
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picture of the girl dancing at the Three Stu- 
dents' Ball. It stirred the old memories and the 
haimting sweetness of their last parting. 

He wondered if it were only yesterday or six 
months ago when he had visited the tenement. 
He had idled the time and gotten nowhere. The 
Major and his unsavory friend, Mr. Hickson, 
had not been seen aroimd the Primrose Club. 
Sweeney still stood at the intersecticm of the 
thoroughfares. 

Vilos finished his small bottle of red wine. He 
ordered a stronger drink. He had taken to drink- 
ing as a means to pass the nights and days. Whis- 
ky, he found, let the brakes off, in a remarkable 
manner. And whisky was cheap in the city. 

He watched Dugan and the black-haired 
henchman. They rose before he had finished the 
whisky. He hastily gulped the remainder, paid 
the waiter, and started toward the front of the 
caf6. 

Dugan stopped and talked with the pretty 
daughter. He was approached by a youth in 
velvetine jacket who attempted to sell him some 
"'soul candy." The big boss roared an indignant 
protest which set the gay spot of Bohemia into 
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laughter. He glanced around, leered at the 
pretty daughter, then passed out through the 
door. 

Vilos leaned over the har and ordered a drink. 
He gulped this, threw down a quarter, and braced 
his shoulders as he trailed Dugan and his com- 
panion under a narrow elevated. 

The way led southward to Harmine Street. 
Dugan stopped and began whispering instruc- 
tions to the Italian. The two men stood blurred 
against the lights from a saloon. They separated 
as Dugan pushed open the doors and stepped 
inside. 

Vilos crossed the street and roimded the cor- 
ner. He entered a back room and peered over 
the low door which cut off the room from the 
bar. Dugan stood before a table. He was 
glancing at a man whose face was scarred and 
whose black clothes were shiny. It was a full 
minute before Vilos realized that the man to 
whom the boss was talking was James Cragen — 
The Gypsy's father. 

Vilos stepped out of the saloon. He took up 
a position on the opposite side of the street. He 
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turned his coat collar up to his chin. He drew 
down his soft hat. 

Children stared at him and went on. Women 
passed with fetching coughs which were meant 
to be invitations. The city roared with the pas- 
sage of huge trucks. Garish lights shone from 
pawn shops and second-hand clothiers. Push- 
carts lined the thoroughfare further to the south- 
ward. 

Vilos caught a reflection of himself in a glass 
as he turned and stared at the window behind 
him. He had not improved in the six months 
which had ensued since the loss of his fortune. 
There was a slight-run-doTvn appearance to his 
clothes and shoes and hat. There was gnawing 
in his body which was not there before. This de- 
sire came from whisky and cheap wines. Beer 
had only added an occasional green-headache. 

The wait for Cragen to come out of the sa- 
loon seemed endless. Vilos acted like an amateur 
sleuth. His hat was drawn down too far. His 
manner was furtive. He went back to the room 
and peered over the little door at least three 
times. Each time he saw the big boss and Cragen 
deep in an earnest conversation. 
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And because Dugan ruled the ward, he had a 
glass of vichy in front of him, while Cragen's 
great scar was livid from many gulps of the 
strongest rye that big men drink. 

Cragen was the clew to The Gypsy. Vilos re- 
membered this fact and fortified himself for a 
long wait. He paced back and forth. He 
crouched into a hallway. He studied the time as 
shown by his watch. 

It was eleven o'clock when the big boss strode 
from the saloon, glanced up and down, then 
started walking rapidly eastward. Vilos watched 
him disappear. 

Cragen came out and lurched along Harmine 
Street. Vilos became a close shadow behind him. 
The work was amateurish. Once the man turned 
and peered backward. He reeled and went on 
imtil he came to the broken steps and narrow 
entrance of a tenement. 

He vanished — a deeper shadow within a shad- 
ow. A door closed. Vilos crossed the street and 
leaned against an ash barrel. He stared up at 
the row of poorly-lighted windows. 

Then, flittii^gly, a form emerged frcxn the tene- 
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ment and passed northward. A feather drooped 
from a wide hat. It was The Gypsy. 

Vilos followed her. He saw her enter the door 
to the side entrance of the saloon where he had 
seen Mike Dugan and Cragen talking and drink- 
ing. 

He opened this door and stepped into the back 
room. The Gipsy stood by a small slide through 
which a view of the bar could be seen. 

"You I" she exclaimed, wheeling and staring 
at him. "You, here 1" 

"Yes, it's I," said Vilos, turning down his coat 
collar and lifting his soft hat. "IVe finally found 
you." 

The Gypsy's face blanched. Her hands raised 
and pressed against her breast. She glanced to- 
ward the door. 

"I suppose you have people with you?" she 
asked. 

Vilos shook his head and reached for her hand. 
"Come, let us get a drink," he suggested. "I 
want to tell you what has happened to me. I'm 
down and out, almost." 

She eyed him nervously. 

"You get a bottle of light port ^e," she said, 
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"and we'll sit down. IVe got to go in five min- 
utes. Father just came home and there's a man 
talking to him now.'' 

Vilos shoved a dollar-bill through the slide and 
received a quart-bottle wrapped up. He set this 
on the table, drew up two chairs and motioned 
for The Gypsy to take a seat. 

"What will you have to drink?" he asked her. 
The bartender came in and started mopping the 
table with an apron, 

"Something soft. A ginger-ale." 

Vilos ordered the same. He waited until the 
bartender had disappeared in the direction of the 
bar. 

"I looked everywhere for you," he said. "I 
went around to the Second Avenue address and 
you were gone. I searched the telephone book 
and the new directory. Why did you try to 
break the trail?" 

Again she glanced over his form. Her elbows 
rested upon the table. She narrowed her eyes 
and smiled with tiny wrinkles forming from the 
comers of her mouth. 

"Why 1 Because I was afraid you would guess 
who I was. I saw you talking to Colonel Bishop 
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when I caught that cross-town car. I felt that 
your uncle had recognized me." 

"He didl I told him that he was wrong. I 
wanted to find out for myself, though." 

"Are you determined on getting back the mon- 
ey your imcle lost?" 

"I've forgotten about it." 

She traced a circle with her finger on the table. 

"That was well you did," she said, loosening 
her tan coat and exposing her neck. "You see 
that kind of money has wings. It's been spentw \ 
long ago." , r>^ ^ 

"How much did you get out of it?" V M 

The Gypsy traced more circles. "So little," 
she said, "that it wouldn't have bought a decent 
gown. You know there are people hired for 
certain operations like actors for their parts." 

"That's to be expected, Gypsy. You're too 
bright to be a tool. I found out that the sick 
engineer was Mr. Hickson and that the one who 
steered my imcle into the thing was Major Gar- 
rick of the Primrose Club. But finding out won't 
help matters. I just wanted to see you and get 
your advice about going to work at something." 
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She glanced around as the bartender appeared 
with the ginger-ales. 

''A xxmtre saritayf' she said, touching the glass 
with her Ups. "We'll drink a toast. I don't 
think a woman is bad who steals." 

Vilos drank one half of his ginger-ale. 

"That's a queer code," he said. "Who taught 
you that?" 

"Father 1" 

"Then your father is living by his wits?" 

"Yesl He is well known in certain circles. 
He would kill me if I went wrong, but he taught 
me to steal." 

Vilos saw her glance toward the side-door as a 
wcmian glided in with a can. 

"We've both come down," he said. "I'm liv- 
ing in a theatrical . boarding-house and you're 
living in ?" 

"Flannagan's Flats or Tenements 1 Rent paid 
by the week in advance. A fence in the base- 
ment who buys anything you bring to him. It 
don't make a particle of diflPerence what it is." 

"I'd like to move down there," said Vilos. 

She glanced at his hands in close-lidded cal- 
culation. 
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"There^s nothing to stop you," she said. 

"I think I shall. I've been wandering all over 
this town for the last five or six months. I haven't 
met anybody who was the least interesting. The 
more I met the more I thought of you.** 

"You've been drinking?" 

"Yesl" 

"Was it on accoimt of losing your fortune?" 

"Well, that started me, but I wasn't getting 
anywhere." 

She studied his hands for a second time. She 
startled as the side door banged. Her face was 
white as she rose. 

"I must take back that wine," she said. "I'm 
awfully afraid of somebody coming in here and 
finding us together." 

"Your father?" 

"Nol" 

"The man who is up with your father now?" 

"Nol That's a man you know. It's Mr. 
Hickson, a friend of the Major's. I'm too frank, 
but the man I fear is bigger than any of them. 
He has threatened to have me arrested, imless 
I'm more friendly to him. ' He and father are 
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on the outs. Father says that he will kill Mike 
Dugan if he keeps running after me." 

Vilos pushed back his chair. "Whyl" he said, 
"your father was with Dugan to-night." 

"Yes, I know he was with him. They're al- 
ways together, but father has a reason for that. 
Father is queer. Some day you may know him 
and like him. He thinks the world of me." 

"But he lets you act as a confederate in the 
Major's swindles? He lets you live down here 
in this out-of-the-way place. You should be in a 
girl's boarding school I" 

The Gypsy's eyes widened. 

"You're no one to tell me that," she said. 

Vilos followed her through the door and out 
into the side street. They turned the comer to- 
gether and started walking south along Har- 
mine Street. A clock in a church struck twelve 
slow strokes. 

"Hurry," she whispered as she thrust her arm 
through the cove of his elbow and dragged him 
over the sidewalk. "Father will be furious." 

Her back glance as they reached Flannagan's 
Flats brought out the cords of her neck. Her 
eyes were haunting. 
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'Looking for Dugan?" asked Vilos. 
Yes 1 If he came you would have to get out- 
of the way. He is terrible. He holds father and 
almost everybody in the hollow of his hand. He 
knows too much. He is dangerous because he 
thinks, while other men are drinking.*' 

"I wouldn't get out of his way," said Vilos. 

"You?" she exclaimed. "You — ^well you don't 
know him as we do. You don't know him " 

Her voice trailed into a poignant silence. She 
lifted the bottle of wine and looked at it. 

"I'm afraid this is not the right brand," she 
said, glancing up the street. "I wonder if I bet- 
ter go back and ask the bartender what kind 
father usually drinks?" 

"Let me take it back." 

"No I I must hurry. Father and his friend 
will be wondering where I went. I'm afraid fa- 
ther will conie down stairs and look for me. 
Good-night, Mr. Holbrook. You can call some- 
time when father is not at home." 

Vilos stepped forward. He blocked the way 
to the door of the tenement. 

"Why can't I come up and meet your father?" 
he asked. "I know him. He knows me. We 
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were introduced at the Three Students' Ball by 
Major Garrick." 

"I don't think you had better come up. He's 
busy with a visitor." 

''IVe met the other man, too. The Major and 
Mr. EQckson were at the dub, one morning." 

She rested the bottle on a rusty hand-rail. Her 
brow puckered. She smiled slowly and showed 
her small, white teeth. 

"They mi^t think you were after informa- 
tion," she said. "You know you were the one 
who was robbed — ^months ago." 

"I've given that up, Gypsy. I realize that the 
money was spent — ^that it went many ways. Per- 
haps Dugan got some of it. I just want to talk 
to you a while. If yoiur father is willing I'll go 
after another bottle of wine." 

She hesitated and bowed her head. She 
straightened then and held out her left hand. 

"Pr(xnise me that you'll not use any informa- 
tion against me and Mr. Hickson. Prcxnise me 
that you will forget the part I played as nurse 
in the Hotel Aldwich." 

"I promise," said Vilos. "I never want to hear 
of it again. It's done! I just want to sit and 
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talk with you. I want to tell you what IVe been 
doing since I gave up my flat." 

"Come on," she said. "You can tell me up- 
stairs." 

Vilos followed her through the door and up 
the flights of gas-lighted staircases whose car- 
pets were worn and dangerous to tread upon. 

The Gypsy pushed open a door without knock- 
ing. She entered and beckoned for Vilos to fol- 
low her. He groped within the narrow walls of 
a hallway and emerged into a room where Cra- 
gen, in shirt-sleeves and easy-slippers, was loung- 
ing upon a chair. Opposite Cragen sat Mr. 
Hickson — very debonair and cool-glancing. 

"I've met a friend," said The Gypsy. "He's an 
old friend," she added as she smiled knowingly 
at her father. 

Cragen removed a cord-wrapped pipe from his 
mouth and rose with a muttered oath. 

"What tu hell," he said. "What did you bring 
him here for?" 

"He wanted to see you. I met him on the cor- 
ner," explained The Gypsy. She removed her 
coat. "You know Mr. Holbrook, Mr. Hickson." 

Hickson bobbed his head. 
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''Hello, old pal/' he said, thrusting out a hand 
"No hard feelings, I hope/' 

"None at all," said Vilos. "I happened to 
meet The Gypsy, as she said, and asked her to 
bring me up. Scnnetimes I find it lonely here in 
town." 

Hickson glanced at Cragen. He swung and 
studied Vilos from the toes of his half -polished 
shoes to the sprinkling prematurely gray hair 
that lay over his temples. 

He shook his head. "You used to be a regular 
collar and necktie boy," he said. "Now I don't 
know what to think. Are you looking for a little 
work in our line?" 

"What is your line?" asked Vilos. 

Both men laughed. 

"You know I" said Cragen. "You know I" he 
repeated heavily. "Hickson, here, could use a 
good man in some little work which is coming off 
pretty soon« We need a man who has never been 
shown up, and whose mug isn't in the gaUery. 
Are you on, Holbrook?" 

I might be arrested," said Vilos. 
You can't be arrested. We're under protec- 
ticHi. You get ten per cent and protection." 
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Vilos turned to The Gypsy. 
'Are you in it?" he asked. 
I'U go into it if you do," she said. "I^U teach 
you everything I know." Her eyes dropped to 
his right hand. She motioned toward his fin- 
gers. Cragen and Hickson leaned forward. 

"A swell bunch of mitts," said Hickson. "Lit- 
tle Nollie Matches had the same kind. He was 
the fastest pickpocket in the west." 

Cragen stroked the scar on his right cheek. 
His eyes hardened in speculation. They bored 
through Vilos like two blue-steel drills. 

"Comin' in, boy?" he asked. 

"In what?" 

{peculation 

Vilos felt The Gypsy's urging glance. 

"I might take a chance," he said. 
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CHAPTER VII 



OCCASIONAL OFFENDERS 



The week that followed Vilos* visit to Flan- 
nagan's Flats was filled with a blurred kaleido- 
scope of shifting forms, furtive glances and a 
growing conviction that an operation of the first 
magnitude was being planned by Cragen, Hick- 
son and the elusive Major. 

Of the Major, Vilos had seen nothing. He 
had phoned once or twice and had been answered 
by The Gypsy or her father. The sight of the 
nickel plated telephone in the cheap tenement 
was incongruous. Cragen's name was not in the 
book. He had what was known as a private 
number about which Telephone Central would 
give no information. 

Vilos went to the tenement at least once each 
day. Cragen sounded him thoroughly in regard 
to crime and conscience. The old thief was a 
master of direct questioning. It was evident to 

94 
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Vilos that a new man would be welcome with 
the gangy for the reason that some of the old tools 
had either lost their nerve or were spending their 
hours pulling brushes, or making little rocks out 
of big ones, in a certain stone-girdled resort on 
the river. 

Many men came to Flannagan's Flats for a 
talk with Cragen. Among them were detectives. 
This fact struck Vilos as all out of proportion. 
He saw Sweeney dodge out of the entrance one 
evening. The fence in the basement, whose win- 
dows were filled with globe-valves and brass and 
rubber, went imder the name of Old Vic. He 
was an ex-police captain. 

Old Vic was at least seventy years of age. He 
resembled a bag of his own swag. He talked in 
whispers with Cragen and oftentimes mentioned 
the glorious time of Sheeny Mike, and Mother 
Madlebaum and Jimmy Hope. 

Vilos found that there was ah atmosphere in 
the imderworld which he had never suspected. 

Old Vic was overly fond of relating the story 
of Mother Madlebaum and her pretty daughter. 
Mother Madlebaum had flourished in the early 
days as a first-class fence. She kept the secret 
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of her life from her daughter, whom she edu- 
cated with an English tutor and a French gov- 
erness. 

Then there was Sheeny Mike. He had passed 
with increased police activity. Also had passed 
the time when Paper Collar Joe and Hungry 
Joe and Danny Nugent had sold such edifices 
as the city hall and the municipal park. 

The new mobs worked with more handicaps. 
They were furtive children of crime who had no 
real organization. The Gypsy introduced Vilos 
to at least a score of the leading lights in the 
underworld. 

He met them under their aliases : 

"Foley the Goat, a pickpocket; Spilly, a pen- 
nyweighter, which was argot for shop-lifting; 
Chi May and Miggles and The Dropper ; Beansie 
Bums and Billy the Kid; Little Dick Harris, a 
first-class bank sneak; Frisco Slim; Boston 
Charlie; Spikot, a gun-man; Baby Ellen, a stout 
wire-tapper; Glycerin Jimmy, a heavy man from 
the west, who always carried Vhite mcmey' and 
'stickers' in his pockets; Mike the Bike, a sec- 
ond-story man, and Fainting Bertha." 

There were two more of the underworld whose 
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names were mentioned by Cragen or The Gypsy. 

These two went under the soubriquets of 
The Sultan and Minnie May, the Duchess. Vilos 
learned that The Sultan was none other than 
Major Garriek, who played many parts. His 
consort was rated very high by the elect. Minnie 
May had a police record from San Diego to far- 
off Cairo. 

The metaphor and argot used by Cragen, 
whom most of the crooks called "Big Scar," was 
rich with experience. He had the trick of ex- 
pressing himself in very few words. He would 
lean back in his easy chair, lift his cord-wrapped 
pipe from his mouth and tell of the little journey 
he had made through police-haunted cities and 
hostile farming communities. 

In his narratives to Vilos, or whoever hap- 
pened to be calling, a "yegg" was a safe-blower 
while a "rattler" was a freight-car and "the cush- 
ions" were passenger coaches. He wandered at 
times in deeper argot and the distinctions of his 
profession. A safe-blower had other names than 
"yegg." He might be a "peter-man" or a 
"blaster" or a "mobs-man" or a "gay-cat" or a 
"peddler" or even "heavy man." 
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Vilos was a good listener. He studied Cra- 
gen's face and found a latent strength there 
which might have placed him at the top of the 
profession or in affluence. Mike Dugan was of 
the same type, but the boss had chosen the right 
road to power. Politics made strange ccxnpan- 
ions. Cragen was Dugan's tool in the under- 
world. 

The projected job, of which Vilos heard very 
little, was long in maturing. The absence of Ma- 
jor Garrick and Minnie May, the Duchess, 
caused Cragen to put off the matter until they 
arrived. 

He sounded Vilos one evening. He directed 
his questions toward a final degree in crime. 

"You have everything," he said as The Gypsy 
stood in the doorway and watched the two men. 
"You are not known to the police. You dcxi't 
mix with cheap hooks. You've pride, I guess, 
and a stubborn disposition that'll go well in a 
third degreel I don't believe you will ever fall, 
if you let me manage you." 

"Hooks?" asked Vilos. "What are hooks?" 

"Hooks is another name for crooks." The 
old man glanced at a bottle of wine and indicated 
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to The Gypsy that it was time to fill up the 
glasses. 

She came forward from the doorway and lift- 
ed the bottle. She passed the drinks and poised 
a glass in her hand as she stood by Vilos. 

Cragen crossed his legs. He crammed the to- 
bacco deeper in his pipe with a broad thumb upon 
which were tiny blue powder marks. 

''The language of the mobs is changing," he 
said. ''It is different for the same thing in other 
localities. A man might be a sucker in the west 
but he would be a 'John* in this town. You want 
to note the distinction, boy. Hickson knows 
them all." 

"Where is he?" asked Vilos. "I haven't seen 
him aroimd for some time." 

"He's out on the derrick, which is lingo for a 
gun mob, which means he's pickin' pockets with 
a bunch. It takes three to pick a pocket. First 
there's the stall and then there's the tool and then 
comes the instrument who gets the leather. Most 
instruments have long fingers like you have, boy." 

Vilos held out his right hand. 

"Is there much money in picking pockets?" he 
asked. 
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"Yesl There's many a good box-man and 
safe-blower gone over to the game. There isn't 
much danger of a fall. The word is given to 
wade right in and help yourself. Circuses and 
coimty-f airs and balloon ascensions are excellent 
You always want to get the pocket-book when 
the John is looking upward. Or else on a street- 
car which is crowded. He can't get his hands 
down from the straps to grab you in case of a 
rumble, which is an alarm, boy." 

Vilos glanced at The Gypsy. She was openly 
drinking in what the old master was saying. 

"Continuing," said Cragen, "there's classes to 
mobs just the same as there is different sets of 
society. Some mobs go out on the derricks with 
a shoe-string bank-roll, an opium lay-out or two, 
and trust to luck. They usually get pinched be- 
fore they have any luck. Now with Hickson, it's 
different. He's a swell stall for a very fine in- 
strument who is known as Foley the Groat. May- 
be you have met him up here." The old man 
waved his pipe around the room and pointed to- 
ward the door which led into the dining-room 
and the kitchen. 

"I met him," said Vilos. 
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"Foley the Goat has no equal in getting a 
poke, which is a leather, which is a pocket-book. 
He twists them skinny fingers around the poke 
and it comes away. He lets the John walk from 
the pocket-book. That's the idea, boy. Let the 
sucker move. Don't move yourself when you 
get hold of a hot touch. The Gypsy will show 
you." 

Vilos rose from the chair upon which he had 
been sitting. He turned his side pocket toward 
the girl. She set down her glass and shook her 
head after she had turned. 

"Not that pocket," she said. "The right 

breech." 

"Right breech, boy," oflFered Cragen, "is the 
right hip pocket. It's the one where most of 
the pokes are. Put something in yours. A hand- 
kerchief or a small book." 

Vilos pulled a note-book from his inner coat 
pocket. He thrust it in his hip pocket. The 
Gypsy reached out two slender fingers, spread 
the lining of the trouser pocket and pushed Vilos 
away. He turned in amazement. She had the 
note-book between her fingers and he had not felt 
its loss. 
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"See," said Cragen proudly, "you must let the 
sucker do the work. It's the first principle of 
picking pockets/' 

Vilos sat down« He stared at Cragen. 

"There's one thing," he said, "that I don't 
quite understand. It seems to me that the 
chances of getting any large sum of money out 
of a man's pocket are very slim. I suppose it's 
a big gamble?" 

"Not at all," growled Cragen. "The stall and 
the tool hang around banks and ticket windows 
and jeweler's offices. They catch a flash of a 
bank roll or jewelry. They see where it is placed. 
Maybe hours later, on a train or a short, which 
is a street-car, the sucker is robbed." 

"Suppose the man who is robbed feels his loss 
right away?" 

"Then the instrument hands it back and shows 
a detective badge and tells him to be careful 
next time, or better yet, boy, the tool and the 
stall block the way while the instrument escapes. 
That's why there's three in a mob. It's mighty 
hard to catch the real thief, and the others can 
stand for a pinch because there's no evidence 
against them.** 
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The Gypsy suddenly lowered her glass and 
bent her head sideways. 

"I hear steps in the hall," she whispered tense- 
ly. "Suppose it's Mr. Dugan." 

*T)ugan may be up, later," said Cragen. "It's 
somebody else. Don't open the door till they 
give the knock. No use taking chances now." 

A low knock, followed by a loud cough and 
then a scraping of feet on the outside linoleum 
caused The Gypsy to glide across the room and 
through the dark hallway. She rattled a chain 
and turned a key. 

"It's two friends," she announced surprisedly. 
"It's the long lost Major and Minnie May, fa- 
ther. My, but they do look swell." 

"And we feel that wayl" boomed Major Gar- 
rick, striding into the room. "We feel that " 

Vilos had risen and stood at Cragen's side. 
*"What to belli" sputtered the astonished Ma- 
jor. "What brought you here, Holbrook?" 

Vilos glanced over the Major's shoulder and 
full into the eyes of Minnie May, the Duchess. 
She was gowned in the extreme of fashion. A 
long blue coat draped to the polished heels of 
her shoes. Her breast was ample and sparkled 
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with diamonds. Her hands were over- jeweled. 
She raised her arm and thrust up a veil. Her 
perfectly enameled cheeks bloomed with high 
color. 

"And who is this man?" she intonated as she 
stared from Vilos to Cragen and then to The 
Gypsy. 

"A frien' of The Sultan's/' said Cragen slyly. 
"Isn't he a frien' of yours, Sultan?" 

"By God, he wasl Hello, Holbrook. I sup- 
pose youVe been gettin' an ear-full around here. 
It won't do you any good, let me tell you that 1" 

"He's safe," Cragen said. "I sounded him. 
Never a squeal in this lad. He took his loss and 
is looking for a way to pull one or two little deals 
himself. I'll answer for him." 

"Oh, if that's the case," said Major Garrick, 
running his eyes over Vilos, "we'll put him in 
the way of many-a-good-thing — eh, Minnie?" 

Minnie May unbuckled her cloak and carefully 
laid it across a wooden chair. She bobbed her 
head and placed her hand on The Gypsy's shoul- 
ders. 

"And how are you, dear?" she inquired in low 
tones. "And how is the boss? You should be 
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nice to him. He*s a trump card! I hope you 
haven't slapped him or driven him away. I do 
hope you haven't, dear." 

The two women disappeared through the door- 
way and went to the kitchen. 

Vilos turned to Major Garrick, who was whis- 
pering to Cragen. 

He watched the men until his silence caused 
them to glance upward like suspecting hounds. 

"So by-gones are by-gones," said the beaming 
Major. "Glad of it I You need a new outfit, 
boy. Oh, my, oh, my, you must keep better 
groomed I A little booze helped you down a peg. 
You don't look the same, at all. Old John Bar- 
leycorn is a great fellow I" 

Vilos flushed. He glanced at his trousers. He 
smoothed away a crease or two. His shoes were 
broken and unpolished. 

"Quick workl" chuckled the Major. "You 
were once the glass of fashion and the mold of 
form. I'll fix that out. I do owe you a good 
turn for one you did me." 

"There's them whot dress too well for their 
parts," said Cragen, reaching for his tobacco 
and cramming scmie into the bowl of his pipe. 
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"Remember the Prince and his silk-topper? He 
was conspicuous and the coppers got him. You 
want to look out for that." 

The old safe-blower ran a critical eye over 
the Major's clothes. The vest was checkered and 
crossed with a platiniun chain. The necktie was 
as gorgeous as a sunset in Cuba. The spats 
might have been of doe-skin. The shoes were 
patent-leather. 

Major Garrick reached, twirled a chair and 
sat down with the back of the chair between his 
legs. 

He beamed from Vilos to Cragen. "Life's a 
stage," he said. "I put a good one over in the 
west, because I looked like more money than I 
had. I helped the sucker look for the man who 
trimmed him. He didn't think I would do a 
thing like that. Oh, no! Oh, no! But your 
Uncle Dudley had the boob's money in my kick. 
He brushed against it once or twice." 

Cragen lifted his shaggy brows and removed 
the pipe from his mouth. 

"Suppose you join the ladies," he said to Vilos. 
"The Sultan and I have a little business to trans- 
act. That's right, boy." 
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Vilos beckoned to The Gypsy from the kitchen 
doorway. She left The Duchess sitting by the 
stove and went out and down the stairs with him. 
They walked to the corner saloon where they 
took seats in the back room. 

Vilos stared around the room. He caught the 
eye of the bartender-waiter who was serving cus- 
tomers at another table. 

"A couple whiskys," he ordered as the waiter 
came over to The Gypsy's side. 

"No," said the girl, "make mine a very light 
beer with a little salt." 

The waiter nodded, mopped the table and van- 
ished in the direction of the bar. Vilos leaned 
his elbows on the table. 

"Why did you order that?" he asked. 

"Oh, I don't know." She eyed him directly. 
She studied his soiled collar. "I think whisky 
is bad for some people," she said slowly. "People 
who have imagination should be careful of it." 

"And I have imagination?" 

"Yes I" 

1 never realized it." 

'You have imagination and you're an idealist. 
You came down to our level in six months. That's 
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idealism. You think you'll get rich — or get your 
money back by crime. That's imagination. Tou 
won't!" 

Vilos felt the girl was very sure of herself. 

"Why won't I?" he asked. "Look at The 
Sultan, or the Major. Look at Minnie May. 
They have money 1" 

"It is all on the siurface. They're rich one day 
and poor the next. The money you steal, has 
wings. It's different money than the kind you 
work for. Besides, the police and the lawyers 
and the bondsmen get half of what you make. 
You're always trying to climb out of a well. You 
go up one jmnp and down two. You're never 
getting far ahead, Vilos." 

"And yet you are trying to teach me to pick 
pockets." 

The girl remained silent until the waiter served 
the small beer and the glass of whisky. She 
glanced at a couple in the further corner of the 
room. 

"I'd hate to see you smk too low," she said. 
"There's nothing in wiles or guiles or knavery. 
You're working against millions of people. 
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You're trying to swim up against a vast stream 
called society." 

"Society?" 

"Yes, society. IVe known so many men who 
have lost their grip on life. They used to flock in 
to see father. He bailed some of them out. He 
hired lawyers for the oldtimers. He*s always 
throwing his money away to help people. That's 
why we're poor." 

"Who is your father? What did he use to do 
in the early days?" 

The Gypsy touched her lips to the glass. 

"He was called Big Scar/' she said as she 
glanced across the beer-foam. "He was a safe- 
blower and bank-robber. He worked with Adam 
Worth and Little Dick Harris and Chester Fay. 
He went to Europe with Red Leary and Jimmy 
Hope and Mike Shinbum. They got in trouble 
in Paris. Father escaped from a French pris- 
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'And he's lost his nerve?" 

"Yes I They all lose their nerve, Vilos. That's 

why so many young men are caught in desperate 

crimes. It takes youth and greenness to do the 

impossible. That's why father and the others 
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think you will turn out welL Old men hesitate 
— ^while young men wade right in. Once ar- 
rested, a man or woman is never the same. 
They're afraid of the law." 

Vilos gulped his drink. He watched her sip- 
ping her beer. 

'Have you ever been arrested?" he asked. 
'Yes, twice 1 Both times Mike Dugan got me 
out of trouble before I reached prison. All he 
had to do was to telephone." 

Vilos clenched his fists. He opened liis hands 
slowly and laid them, palms upward, on the table. 
He stared at his nails as he bent his fingers. They 
were slightly soiled. 

"Mike Dugan," he asked, "is expected to- 
night?" 

"Father said so." 

"Is there any danger for you?" 

"No I" She hesitated and added, "I don't 
think there is. He's always sober and danger- 
ous, though." 

Vilos called the bartender and paid his bilL 
He took his change from a dollar bill and fol- 
lowed The Gypsy to the street. She rounded the 
comer and started south along Harmine Street. 
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Suddenly she stopped and said tensely, as her 
warm fingers gripped the sleeve of his coat: 

"He's there 1'' 

"Who?" asked Vilos. 

"Mike Dugan. See the taxi.' 

"That might be the Major's.' 

"No. It's his. Now, I must go." 

Vilos hesitated. He glanced up at the tene- 
ment. His eyes widened to a lowering sky which 
seemed to press down on his temples. The 
thought of the boss sent fire through his veins. 

"I'll kill Dugan," he said, "if you ever want 
me to." 

"Thank you." 

"I mean itl" 

"I know you do. That's why I'm so sure of 
you. Don't worry. Father is up there." 

"Will your father protect you?" 

"He has told Dugan to look out. Dugan is 
up there to-night because the Major and the 
Duchess are in town. They're planning a job, 
that you and I will figure in." 

Vilos drew his cap down over his eyes. 

"Good-by," said The Gypsy, suddenly thrust- 
ing out her right hand. "Good-night, Vilos." 
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He raised his eyes and met the direct stare 
that flashed from beneath the brim of her wide 
hat. He glanced at the taxi and then up at the 
lighted windows of the tenement. 

"Good-night, Gypsy," he said. 

"Good-night, pal," came back like an echo as 
she hiuried by the silent taxi and turned into the 
dingy entrance of Flannagan's Flats. 



CHAPTER VIII 



LUBE OF LABCENY 



In a certain eastern city there is no name more 

honored than that of Dr. S. Frank TwitcheD. 

It was Dr. Twitehell who made the state- 
ment that all men over sixty, and the majority of 
men criminally inclined, should be done away 
with by means of chlorof onn. 

The Doctor's mansion faced a quiet park. It 
was near to an old church, from the belfry of 
which some patriot hung a lantern or rang a bell 
in the days of the Revolution. 

"Who's Who" rated Dr. Twitehell as Al. He 
figured often in press notices. His world-wide 
fame and his deep attention to his profession — 
particularly in nervous troubles — ^brought many 
visitors and patients up his white, scrubbed steps. 

It was therefore not a coincidence that a group 
of three — Vilos, Minnie May and The Gypsy — 
descended from an open Victoria and mounted 
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the Doctor's stoop. They waited after ringing 
the bell. They glanced at one another. The plan 
laid down by Cragen was about to be tried out. 
It was to be a simple case of larceny wherein the 
good Doctor was a tool, without his knowledge. 

Twitchell was deep in the writing of a pamph- 
let on Mental Aberration and Paranoids when 
his man-servant brought in the visitors' cards. 
They were good cards — ^well engraved. 

They read: "Mrs. Martin Osborne, Miss 
Roberta Osborne and Mr. Frederick Osborne." 

"Who are these people?" asked the aged sa- 
vant. "I don't know them." 

'They look very proper, sir," said the servant. 
'Proper" is a key to many doors. The Doc- 
tor laid down his pen, blotted and folded his man- 
uscript, and rose from the writing table of his 
great, dark library. He peered through his 
double-power glasses as the man-servant admit- 
ted Minnie May, The Gypsy and Vilos. 

"Oh, Doctor 1" exclaimed The Duchess as she 
rushed forward. "I'm so glad," she purred as 
she took the savant's bony hand, "so glad to 
find you in." 
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Twitchell adjusted his acid-stained smoking 
jacket and beamed upon The Duchess. 

"You see," said Minnie May, "I am quite well 
and my daughter, Roberta, is quite well. Poor 
Freddy is not welL That's the reason I brought 
him to you, Doctor. He is so queer." 

Vilos assumed a far-away look and glanced at 
the crystal-glove over the savant's polished head. 
The Doctor stepped forward and started a men- 
tal diagnosis which ended by a knowing shake of 
his head. He turned and looked at Minnie May. 
'He is your natural son?" 
'Yes, yes 1" said the Duchess. 

The savant examined the cards. "You call 
him Frederick?" 

"Oh, yes. He is twenty-seven, but, Doctor, he 
has the brains and the intellect of a child of sev- 
en. You see. Doctor, he is just a boy who never 
grew up, like other boys." 

Vilos had been made up slightly for the part. 
He had closely shaven. His shoes were square- 
toed. His trousers, though long, were spidery 
and youthful. 

The savant studied him over the top of his 
great glasses. He glanced for a second time at 
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the cards. "Fox Chase/' he said to The Duch- 
ess. "Are you Mrs. Osborne of Fox Chase?*' 

"Yesr breathed Minnie May. "Of Fox 
Chase and Newport. I do hope that you have 
time to diagnose my son's trouble. It is very 
queer and peculiar." 

Vilos raised his hand toward the overhead 
dome. 

"See," he said. "See the big pearL" 

The Duchess began to sob short, throaty sobs. 
She sank into a chair as the savant motioned to 
one. The Gypsy glided to Vilos' side and took 
his hand« 

"That isn't a pearl," she said. "That's a lamp." 

Twitchell bowed his head and listened to the 
poignant offering from The Duchess. He grew 
nervous. He turned and peered at her. 

"What is it you wish me to do?" he asked. "Do 
you want to leave your son here and let me ex- 
amine him ? I have a nice quiet observation ward 
in the back of the house." 

The Duchess dried her eyes. She faced the 
savant. "I might as well tell you the whole 
truth," she said. "I have another son who is sim- 
ilarly afflicted. They both have the same trouble. 
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They inherited it from their father. They both 
believe that everything bright is a jewel of some 
kind — a diamond or a ruby or a pearL Freddy 
is milder than Laimcelot." 

Twitchell became interested. The mention of 
the father brought up heredity. The Doctor was 
a believer in primogeniture and atavism. He 
had written a monograph on the subject. He 
rubbed his dry hands and glanced at Vilos with 
renewed interest. 

''So Launcelot is similarly afflicted? This 
young man isn't so bad. Fresh air — ^nourish- 
ment and plenty of exercise should work toward 
a cure." 

Minnie May arched her penciled brows and 
said: 

''It came from the father's side of the family. 
I shall send you our coat of arms and family 
history. I wonder if you knew that my husband 
was considered the greatest of living lapidar- 
ists? He had a most wonderful collection of 
precious stones. His pearls were even envied by 
the Rajah of Mysore." Minnie May had taken 
a chance on the pronunciation of the title. 

"From the father's side," said the Doctor. "It 
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js not strange. Who has examined your two 
sons?" 

"Heknstein of Berlin. Also Professor Pascal 
of the Sorbonne. They said that Launcelot's 
was the most miusual ease they had ever diag- 
nosed. You know. Doctor, he is always taking 
pebbles and beads and wrapping them up and 
carrying them around to the neighbors at Fox 
Chase. He tells everybody he's from some fa- 
mous jeweler like Green Rose and Fink, or 
Waldenstein's or Harriet and Hartley." 

The savant turned toward The Gypsy with 
professional concern. ''And you," he asked, ''are 
sane and normal?" 

''I hope sol" exclaimed The Duchess indig- 
nantly. ''My daughter has more sense than I 
have. She takes care of poor Launcelot, who is 
always delivering mythical pearls and diamonds 
in boxes." 

The savant gazed at The Gypsy's pagan beau- 
ty. "I shall be glad to be of service," he said. 
"When can I see Launcelot?" 

The Gypsy nodded toward Minnie May. 
"When had you better send him, mother?" she 
asked. 
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The Duchess opened a gold mesh-bag and 
glaaced at an engagement book. She snapped 
the book shut and said : 

"To-morrow 1 I shall send him to you about 
three o'clock, to-morrow. I must make up a 
little package of beads and address them to you. 
1*11 tell him to say he is from some great jewel- 
ers. Then you see, Doctor, he won't suspect 
anything. He will act the same way with you 
as he does with my neighbors at Fox Chase. 

"You know," continued The Duchess with an 
arch glance of warmth toward the wrinkled sa- 
vant, "you know, professor, the people in my 
set keep these little things to ourselves. I 
wouldn't for the world let it be known in town 
that I have two afl9icted sons. With Frederick 
it is different than with Launcelot. I can take 
Frederick on shopping tours and to the musi- 
cales. I want you to cure my other boy. Is the 
room where you will put him very strong, doc- 
tor?" 

The savant rubbed his hands and thought of 
another chapter he would add to his brochure 
on Atavism. 

"Strcmg enough — and padded/' he said as The 
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Duchess started to sob and dab her face with her 
handkerchief. She snuled finally and fastened 
upon Twitchell the fine glance of a mother con- 
cerned about her son. 

"To-morrow at two," said she. "To-morrow, 
doctor, Launcelot will come to you with his little 
box of beads or pebbles. Don't be rough with 
him, doctor, for my sake." 

Twitchell saw the pseudo Mrs. Osborne gather 
her laces and sweep from the room. He parted 
the ciu*tains and peered through a narrow open- 
ing- , 

He caught a flash of Minnie May's taper | 

ankles as she climbed into the hired Victoria. He | 
dropped the curtains as the vehicle rounded the 
square and vanished eastward. He rubbed his r 
hands dryly. The case for to-morrow promised 
to be worthy of a separate chapter in his new 
book. 

The Duchess, very warm and with some of h&r i 
enamel cracked by the unusual stress of emotion, 
leaned from her seat in the Victoria and intonat- f 
ed to the hired driver : I 

*T)rive very rapidly to Waldensteins." 
Waldensteins was one of the city's three great 
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jewelers. It was an old established house known 
for its conservation and reliability. Its windows 
were usually graced with the latest pearls and 
gems set in platinum that was worth over a him- 
dred and fifty dollars an ounce. 

Vilos had been coached in the part he was to 
play. Cragen had mapped out the entire swin- 
dle. There was little or no chance of a slip-up. 
The hired Victoria was the best of its kind to be 
had in the town. It had been ordered by guests 
of one of the largest hotels, and that was all the 
driver knew concerning his patrons. 

Vilos moved to the front seat when the vehicle 
drew up before Waldenstein's, and Minnie May 
and The Gypsy were assisted to alight by the 
jeweler's gorgeously-costiraied footman. The 
driver was perched upon his box in such a man- 
ner that he could be easily bowled over. Cra- 
gen had been careful of this point. A pair of 
fast horses might be necessary when The Duch- 
ess made her exit from the jewelers with The 
Gypsy. 

Waldenstein, senior, was examining a fresh 
consignment of diamonds received that day from 
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Holland when The Duchess and The Gypsy 
swept into the store. 

With her bridges metaphorically burned, Min- 
nie May charged down the derk-lined aisles. She 
was after a certain rope of pearls which had fig- 
ured in newspaper accounts. 

Waldenstein laid down his favorite glass, 
unscrewing it from his eye like a monocle. He 
peered toward the door which separated the dia- 
mond room from the store. He rose as The 
Duchess burst in upon him and said: 

"I'm Mrs. Twitchell. Mrs. Frank TwitchelL 
This is my daughter Roberta. Roberta, meet 
Mr. Waldenstein.*' 

The Gypsy bowed shyly as the great jeweler 
regarded her. 

"IVe come to purchase some pearls,*' said 
Minnie May, boldly. "IVe heard so much of 
your pearls. They even speak of your house in 
Paris.** 

"I have no house in Paris,** said the bewildered 
jeweler. 

"Nol Nol** exchumed The Duchess. "The 
people in Paris speak of this great establish- 
ment.** 
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Waldenstein glanced down as Minnie May 
pressed forward two engraved cards. He turned 
and lifted up a pair of tortoise-shell glasses. He 
focused his eyes on the cards. They were well 
engraved. They read: "Mrs. Frank Twitchell. 
Miss Roberta Twitchell." 

"Oh," said the jeweler, "your husband is " 

"Yes, he is," purred The Duchess. "You see 
I have just returned from Paris and Havre. 
WeVe opened our town house. And so, I must 
have some pearls for the season. Big ones, you 
can't fascinate me with anything else." * 

Although the diamond room was not small, 

The Duchess dominated it completely. The 

Gypsy stood aside and listened to Minnie May's 

perfect intonations — ^her little "aha's" and her 

direct "won't do" as Waldenstein drew out tray 

after tray of pearls and mixed pearls and dia- 
monds. 

"You have a fair assortment," The Duchess 
said, "but not what I expected from reports. Of 
course I can go elsewhere," she added. 

Waldenstein was lulled beyond hope of ever 
escaping from The Duchess' persuasion. He 
breathed the air from her shaken laces and felt 
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like a man in an Eastern temple. His brain 
soared in exotic raptures. Henna and myrrh, 
and the rare odor of poppies, completed the cap- 
ture. 

He turned and replaced the trays within their 
steel-lined shelves. "I have something very fine," 
he said. "'Something I show to very few pa- 
trons." 

^What is it?" asked The Duchess. 

'A necklace of pink pearls which were part of 
the collection of Sir Rufus Hoyt who died in 
London. I purchased them from the Hoyt es- 
tate. They have increased greatly in value." 

Let me see them," said Minnie May. 

'Oh, yes, do let us see thiem," added The 
Gypsy. 

Waldenstein glanced at the half -opened door 
of the diamond room. He felt his arm gripped 
lightly by The Duchess. 

"Do let us see them," she intonated. "Per- 
haps the doctor will buy them for me, if they are 
not too expensive." 

The jeweler turned his eyes from the door and 
stooped to a small black strong-box which had 
a double-dial. He twirled these dials and clicked 
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open the perination locks. He thrust his olive- 
hued hand into a compartment and brought forth 
a small, flat package. 

He rose and untied the package, which was 
bound with a blue string. He smiled and held 
out a rope of pearls which at first seemed luster- 
less to The Gypsy and Minnie May. 

"Watch them," said the jeweler. His hand 
moved until the pearls were between Minnie 
May and the good north light which streamed 
through a ground-glass transom. "Now, what 
do you think?" asked Waldenstein. 

"Oh!" said The Gypsy. "Oh, mother, look I" 

"I'm looking, daughter," said Minnie May. 
"They are rather remarkable." 

"Two hundred and seventeen matched pearls," 
said the jeweler. "The pendant was once the 
pride of a Grand Duke's collection." 

"It would be a shame to break them up," 
thought The Duchess. "How much do you ask 
for them?" she said aloud. 

Waldenstein laid the pearls on a blue-velvet 
mat and removed a gold pencil from his pocket. 
He turned one of the calling cards over and 
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wrote $82,000 in fine script. He showed the 
figures to The Duchess. 

She flipped the card across her polished nails. 

"Your lowest price?" she asked. 

"My lowest price, Mrs. Twitchell." 

"Roberta, are you satisfied with them?** 

The Gypsy reached for the pearls. She lifted 
them and held them against The Duchess' neck. 
She smiled into the anxious eyes of the jeweler. 

"I like them," she said simply. 

Minnie May glanced at the box from which 
Waldenstein had taken the rope of pearls. 

"Would you mind sealing them up and send- 
ing them over to the doctor's at three to-mor- 
row?" she said. "I*m sure he will buy them on 
accoimt." 

Waldenstein had the cross-indexed brain of a 
high-class merchant. He knew that Dr. Frank 
Twitchell was financially responsible for any- 
thing he signed for. He seemed to be taking no 
chances at all in sending the pearls to the doc- 
tor's house on consignment. 

"Certainly!" he said. "I'd be pleased to send 
them over to the doctor's — ^but why seal them ?" 

"It's the custom in London and Paris," said 
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Minnie May haughtily as she lifted her enameled 
chin. 

"Oh, so it is," said the jeweler. "ITl seal them 
in this box and send them over." 

The Gypsy watched the pearls vanish into the 
box. She saw Waldenstein get out a tiny spirit 
lamp, a stick of wax and a gold seal. She leaned 
over the table and rested her elbows on the blue 
velvet mat. 

"May I see them once more?*' she asked as 
Waldenstein was heating the wax. "Just once." 

The jeweler lifted the tissue-paper which cov- 
ered the pearls. The Gypsy leaned further over 
the table. "Oh, how lovely," she said without 
touching them. "My, they are like a glimpse into 
the bottom of the ocean." 

Waldenstein tied the box with three knots. He 
pressed the seal upon the drops of wax and then 
turned toward the little strong-box with its 
double-dial combination. 

"I'll send them at three, to-morrow," he said 
as he closed the door of the safe and turned to- 
ward The Duchess. "The address is m Garden 
Square?" 

"Yes, No. 4," said The Duchess. "I*U have 
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a talk with the doctor to-night. He's promised 
me a present for ever so long." 

"And I do love pearls," added The Gypsy as 
she glided out of the diamond room. 

The parade down through the clerk-lined aisles 
of Waldenstein's, made by The Gypsy and The 
Duchess with the great jeweler bringing up the 
rear, was the final triumph of the hour. 

Minnie May smiled and breathed upon her es- 
cort. She pointed her mesh-bag at the silver- 
counter, the gold cases and the rare objects of 
art which graced the shelves of the great estab- 
lishment. 

She touched Waldenstein's hand and ran her 
fingers over his sleeve. She gripped his arm as 
she paused a moment to admire a cloisonn6 vase. 
She went on between the counters with her voice 
bubbling and gurgUng and growing sweeter. 

The door was near. She measured the num- 
ber of steps necessary to reach the carriage. She 
saw the footman standing at attention with oae 
hand holding the knob, and the other at his cap. 

A sharp-eyed man in black clothes and derby 
hat stood at the diamond counter. He wheeled 
and stared, first at The Gypsy and then at The 
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Duchess. His eyes passed to Waldenstein. 
There was no signal flashed between the two men. 
Minnie May was sure of that as she reached the 
door to the outside. 

The man was the store detective. 

The Gypsy waited. The victoria rolled up. 
Minnie May smiled for the last time on the jew- 
eler as he stood bareheaded in the sim. 

"You will send them by your regular mes- 
senger?" she asked. 

Waldenstein nodded. "I have a man who has 
been with me a number of years/' he said. "A 
young fellow who is learning the business. He 
always delivers precious packages." 

"The reason I asked you that," said the 
Duchess, "is because the doctor may send back 
his check. I really think he will. Would it be 
an accommodation to you if he did?" 

It would," said the jeweler truthfully. 

Then good-by, and thank you." 

The Gypsy paused on the stone in front of the 
establishment. She bowed to Waldenstein. She 
stepped into the victoria. The Duchess followed 
her and said distinctly to the driver: 

"The Ritz, WiUiaml" 
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Waldenstein rubbed his hands as he saw the 
carriage dash away. He even clapped the store 
detecidve on the back when he entered the estab- 
lishment. 

IVe sold the Hoyt necklace, Joe.** 

"Who tor* 

*T)octor Frank Twitchell*s wife.** 

"A very stunning woman!" declared the sleuth. 



«T>. 



CHAPTER IX 



FINK PEARLS 



Minnie May, The Duchess, was in rare good 
humor during the ride to the hotel. She cau- 
tioned Vilos and The Gypsy with a side-glance 
at the driver of the victoria. She beamed upon 
her two confederates and gazed at the streets of 
the city as if she owned a number of the promi- 
nent buildings and the blue sky above them. 

She had carried out the Major's instructions 
to the letter. The game of separating Walden- 
stein from his famous string of pearls was one-^ 
half done. There seemed, in her mind, no chance 
for a slip-up in the little matter of collecting 
the spoils at three p. m. on the day to follow. 

Cragen, Hickson, and the Major had laid out 
the plan. It savored of old brains and young 
tools. The Duchess tore her gaze from the pass- 
ing throng and fixed it upon Vilos and The 
Gypsy. She would have liked to say any num- 
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ber of things, but the presence of the driver 
sealed her lips. 

The victoria drew up before the side entrance 
of the hotel. A flunky darted out Minnie May 
leaned toward the driver and pressed into his 
hand a five-dollar bill. 

"You may call to-morrow at two-fifteen," she 
said. "I shall not need you until then." 

To Vilos, as the flunky swung open the hotel 
door. The Duchess remarked: 

"We'll go into the Ivory Room. I'm just 
perishing for a pot of tea." 

Minnie May's pot of tea consisted of two 
double dry martinis swallowed one after the 
other. 

She braced back, pulled out her vanity box, 
and started powdering her nose. Her eyes wan- 
dered over the throng of afternoon diners and 
drinkers. She appraised the place with the rang- 
ing eye of a connoisseur in crime and values. Her 
eyes dropped to Vilos, who looked strangely 
youthful. 

"Frederick," she said, "if it wasn't for The 
Gypsy, 1 dcxi't know how I would have succeeded 
to-day. She's the best little stall in the world." 
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This was praise from a professional. The 
Gypsy flushed. 

''I did my best» mamma/' she said. 

Minnie May grew serious with sudden thought. 
"You shouldn't have disturbed him after he 
began to wrap them up. It's always good form 
to let a boob alone if he's going right. Suppose 
he had suspected something, then?" 

"He didn't," said The Gypsy with a slow 
smile. "He was so overpowered by your per- 
fumery and your presence he forgot everything 
else." 

The Duchess rose. She swept the Ivory Room 
with a cool glance. 

"I'm going up to my room," she said. "You 
and Vilos take a walk. Go any place but near 
Waldenstein's or the doctor's. Don't queer 
things there." 

It was at the comer of a green park where 
Vilos stopped and turned to The Gypsy. 

"I like The Duchess," he said, "but she is too 
domineering. She is like the Major — ^they want 
to be captains or they won't play." 

The Gypsy smiled the same slow smile of fem- 
inine wisdom. 
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Vilos walked on in thought He turned now 
and then to stare at The Gypsy. She was 
studying the shop windows and the automobile 
. agencies. 

"If we ever make a big touch, we'll have one of 
them/' he said, pointing to a green and gold 
sedan. "Do you think we'll ever make the big 
touch?" 

"Never!" said The Gypsy. "Never, unless we 
do it alone. The money goes too many ways." 
This pearl job?" 

'There's you and me and The Duchess and 
The Major and father and Mike Dugan in it. 
The pearls won't sell to a receiver for more than 
ten or fifteen thousand dollars. That means 
less than two thousand between you and me." 

"Who gets the big end?" 

"Mike Dugan. He has his hands in every- 
thing." 

Vilos closed his fists. He turned and grasped 
The Gypsy's arm. 

"I'm going to take you back to the hotel," he 
said. "Then I'm going to my hotel. I want a 
good sleep to-night. Cragen — your father — ^told 
me so many things to avoid, to-morrow, I've got 
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to think them all over. You see, I have a lot to 
learn. I could hardly help lighting a cigarette 
in that victoria while I was waiting for you and 
The Duchess to come out. But a cigarette would 
have given me dead away." 

The Gypsy nodded and cuddled her arm within 
his own. 

"It's never too late to learn," she said, as they 
turned toward the south. 

Vilos awoke at the Stag Hotel where he had 
taken a room, and peered out through the blinds. 
It was late morning. He dressed, had breakfast 
and hurried to the Ritz. There he waited all of 
two hours for Minnie May and The Gypsy to 
come down. 

The Gypsy appeared finally. She nodded to- 
ward the Ivory Room. They took seats at a 
small table. 

"Where's The Duchess?" asked Vilos, smil- 
ingly. 

The Gypsy patted her cheeks with her finger- 
tips. She held up a butter chip and made be- 
lieve it was a vanity mirror. 

"Fixin' up," she said. "She'll be down when 
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the enamel dries. She*s got a new kind that takes 
awfully long." 

The Duchess finally appeared and sailed across 
the Ivory Room like a frigate under all canvas. 
She poimced upon a waiter and ordered a mar- 
tini. She sat down at the table and leaned her 
elbows between Vilos and The Gypsy. 

"Gret busy!" she said, without moving her lips. 
"You, Vilos, run along to Waldenstein's and 
watch for that messenger to come out. He'll take 
a short to the doctor's. It's almost two o'clock. 



now. 
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'A short?" asked Vilos. 

"A street-carl You tail him and see if there 
is anybody else coming along. They might have 
suspected something and framed us up." 

Vilos rose after drinking down a Manhattan 
and passing the cherry to The Gypsy. 

"I'm off," he said, adjusting his tie. "I'll fol- 
low the messenger from the jeweler's. If there 
is any sign of suspicion, how shall I notify you?" 

"Come quickly to the doctor's and ring the bell 
five times. The Gypsy and I will be in the re- 
ception-room. We can beat it before the trouble 
arrives, if it does arrive." 
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Vilos passed between the tables of the Ivory 
Room and left the hotel by the side entrance. 
He glanced at his watch. It was five minutes 
after two. The carriage which would convey 
Minnie May and The Gypsy to Doctor Twitch- 
ell's was due in ten minutes. 

Moving rapidly, and with his brain active, he 
crossed the street and hurried in the direction of 
Waldenstein's. The jeweler's was five blocks 
from the hotel. Vilos paused on the opposite 
comer, struck a match against his heel and light- 
ed a cigarette. He eyed the only possible exit 
out of which the messenger could come. 

Minnie May and Cragen, before her, had as- 
certained the general appearance of Walden- 
stein's messengers. The odds were that a young 
man would be sent with the pearls. Minnie May 
had prepared for this event by describing Launce- 
lot as about the age of the messenger. 

The door of the establishment was opened 
three times before Vilos dropped his cigarette, 
pulled down his cap and started trailing a slender 
young man whose black coat was tightly but- 
toned about his breast. 

This young man had glanced keenly about the 
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street before he left the front of Waldenstein's. 
He went north a square, waited on a comer, then 
signaled a trolley car. Vilos caught the rear 
platform after a sharp run. He stared at every- 
body in the car save the young man. He remem- 
bered Cragen's instructions. 

The trolley reached Garden Square. Vilos 
swung off a block behind the messenger. He 
Y'j hurried toward the house and mounted the doc- 
tor's steps as the young man was pressing the 
beU. 

"Aren't you Launcelot Osborne f' asked Vilos, 
with a broad smile. "Why, I'm sure you are I" 

The messenger frowned and pressed his ri^t 
hand against his breast where an oblong bulge 
showed. 

"You're mistaken," he said coldly. "I'm 
not " 

The door opened suddenly. The man-servant 
thrust out his head. He saw two young men 
standing together. 

"Come in, sirs," he said. "The doctor is ex- 
pecting one of you." 

The messenger from Waldenstein's removed 
his hat. He stood in the hallway. Vilos glided 
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toward the reception-room where Minnie May 
and The Gypsy sat, waiting. 

"My brother's here," Vilos said distinctly. "I 
wanted him to come alone, but he wouldn't. He's 
out there." Vilos pointed toward the shadowy 
form of the messenger. 

"Oh, come right inl" exclaimed The Duchess, 
springing to her feet. "Come right in. Doctor, 
here he is !" she called. 

The messenger stepped through the curtains. 
He opened his coat. He drew from an inner 
pocket a package with three red seals. 

Twitchell appeared from his study. He was 

too late to hear The Duchess say to the mes- 
senger. 

"Give me the jewels. I'm Mrs. Twitchell. 
You can get a check from the doctor. That's 
right. Now, see him about the check." 

The messenger released his rather tight hold 
on the packet. He stepped to the doctor. 

"I have brought the pearls your wife ordered," 
he said. "The finest ones we had, too," he added. 

Twitchell beamed through his glasses. He 
rubbed his scaly hands. He reached out toward 
the young man. "Come closer, Launcelot," he 
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cackled. "My 1 My 1 What a wonderful thing it 
is to see pearls in stones. Come, my boy. My 

dear boyl" 

The messenger grew red. He turned 
toward The Duchess. The doctor clapped his 
hands. Two burly servants appeared through the 
curtains. They seized the messenger and bore 
him to the floor. They sat on him despite his 
struggles. 

VCome on while we can," whispered Minnie 
May to Vilos and The Gypsy. 

The sounds which issued from the house, de- 
spite the closed door and windows were all that 
might be expected from a private madhouse. 
The messenger from Waldenstein's was over- 
powered by sheer weight of numbers. Vilos, cm 
the stoop, with his ear to the keyhole, heard the 

doctor's voice bidding his servants carry Launce- 
lot to the observation-room, which was undoubt- 
edly padded and fitted with a strong lock. 

Minnie May and The Gypsy vanished in the 
direction of the hotel. Vilos stared after them. 
He rounded a comer, glanced back, then hur- 
ried to The Duchess' side. 
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"AU fine," he said breathing tensely. "Where's 
the victoria?" 

"Sent it away," said Minnie May. "We're 
not going to the Ritz. We're going to charter 
the fastest taxi in the city and break all speed 
laws to the nearest raiboad station. Call one I 

Vilos glanced at The Gypsy. "Yes, get one, 
she said. "For goodness' sake, get a taxi, Vilos. 
The Duchess is excited." 

Minnie May paused in her stride and patted 
her breast. She glanced back over \Hk deserted 
street. "There's one," she said between rigid 
lips. "There's one, get it I" 

A deep-sea bucker, with an ancient taxi, heard 
Vilos shout. He looked around, put on his 
brakes and then backed the taxi. He turned in 
two attempts and rolled to where Minnie May 
and The Gypsy were standing. Vilos assisted 
them to enter the taxi. He sprang on the seat 
by the driver. 

'T)rive," he said, "to the North Street Sta- 
tion. "We've got to catch the four o'clock train." 

The driver knew his route. He set his taxi- 
meter and shifted through clanging gears to high 
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speed. He reached the North Street Staticm 
three minutes before train time. 

Minnie May swept aboard the train and 
charged down through the parlor car until she 
came to an empty stateroom. 

The Pullman conductor bowed her into this 
room. The porter raised the blinds as Vilos and 
The Gypsy leaned back on the cushions. 

The train pulled out and started through the 
suburbs. Flashing visions of wooden cows, dol- 
lar watches and Turkish-bath signs dotted the 
open landscape as the train roared eastward. 

"Gee I" said Minnie May. She felt her ample 
bosom to see if the package were safe. "Gee, but 
that was some finish! The old doctor certainly 

fell on poor Launcelot.'* 

Vilos rose and pressed the button beneath the 
center window of the stateroom. 

"What will you have?" he asked The Gypsy. 
"I think we ought to order something." 

Minnie May beamed upon the dusky porter 

who appeared. 

"Gteorge," she said, "have you any wine?" 

"There's a little, miss. I think there's a bottle 

of Rhine wine and a bottle of champagne in the 
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ice-box. I'se sure about the champagne. ItTl 
be eight dollars, miss. You see, wine is high." 

"luring it! Bring it I" said Minnie May. "Serve 
it with three glasses. And be sure it's not too 
cold." 

* 'Here's how," chuckled The Duchess as the 
porter brought the wine. "Here's to crime! 
Drink and forget that there are any police in the 
world. We got away with it! We can't lose if 
we play it high enough." 

The Gypsy and Vilos sat down together. They 
slowly sipped the glasses of Rhine wine, which 
The Duchess ordered after the champagne was 
consumed. "Here's how," they repeated like two 
children. 

Vilos studied the irresistible Duchess. He 
compared her with The Gypsy. Minnie May 
was like one of those rare flowers that bloomed 
over-luxuriously in the miasmatic swamps of the 
hidden world. She shone like a lily that was 
slowly passing into decay. She fought, with 
every art of cosmetics and the hairdressers, for 
her brief span in the light. Her enameled cheeks, 
rouged lips, penciled brows and padded figure 
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were set in a wilderness of lace and silk enhanced 
by the subtle art of a master dressmaker. 

She was only natural when under the influence 
of wine or other drink. She sparkled and gushed 
with her quick wit driving through the minds of 
men and women. She had been the best "gun- 
moU" in the world. The Major had often stated 
that Minnie May had no equal in the high art of 
wheedling people out of their savings. Cragen 
had explained to Vilos that a gun-moU was a 
confidence queen or a pickpocket's first assist- 
ant. 

Vilos had not dropped too far into the under- 
world to forget that The Duchess was, and must 
be considered, a lady. He never made the mis- 
take of under-rating her sensibilities. She had 
the pride of all women of her type. She de- 
manded respect upon every occasion. 

In some manner he understood her and could 
fathom what next she would say. He followed 
her mind and knew that she was no mystery to 
him or any other man who knew her. She was 
a good fellow — egotistical, demanding, and full 
of heart for the underdogs of the world. 

With The Gypsy, it was different. Vilos 
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never knew what she would say or do. He had 
given up trying to understand her. She was the 
riddle — ^woman. Her life had been pure in act, 
save for the little matter of larceny which Cragen 
held to be but one of the workings of the law 
of the survival of the fittest. 

This law was bound to operate against a crim- 
inal action. The crook and gun-moll might suc- 
ceed for years, but the end would come when the 
fittest, who were the honest people of this earth, 
had their day. 

Vilos half-closed his eyes on the ride and 
thought the matter out. They had gotten away 
with a string of pearls. The package rested in 
The Duchess' ample bosom. There was slight 
danger that Doctor Twitchell would release the 
mythical Launcelot for some time. The more the 
messenger raved and denied his identity, the 
more crazy the savant would believe him to be. 

The danger, if any, to the enterprise, would 
come in the home city. The description of The 
Duchess would certainly be wired to Police 
Headquarters. Sweeney would call at the flat 
for his end of the swag. Other detectives might 
be wise enough to guess who had conunitted the 
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larceny. They might, or they might not, act de- 
cently in the matter. It was all a questicm of 
Dugan's hold upon them. 

Vilos rose from his seat by the silent Gypsy 
and rubbed the moisture from the window. He 
peered out at a flying landscape of signs and 
trees and low factories. He turned toward The 
Duchess, whose eyes were closed in thought or 
sleep. 

"We're almost there," he said. "I think I bet- 
ter separate from you two and go back into the 
smoker. I'll follow you and see if everything 
is all right." 

Minnie May placed her jeweled hand over her 
mouth. She fluttered her eyebrows. 

"Very well," she said, feeling her breast as her 
hand lowered from her mouth. "Keep well up 
to us. I'm going to pull off a quick sprint. A 
taxi for me — if it's only three blocks." 

The conductor opened the door to the parlor 
car. The porter appeared with a whisk-broom. 
Vilos tossed him a half-dollar and glided from 
the platform at the station and glanced around 
for The Duchess and The Gypsy. They flitted 
to a stairway and down to the street. They 
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climbed into a waiting taxi. No one was follow- 
ing them. 

Vilos headed the taxi oflF at a comer and called 
to the driver. He climbed inside and sat down 
between The Duchess and The Gypsy. 

The ride from the railroad terminal to Har- 
mine Street was made in silence. They dismissed 
the man at the comer saloon and hurried toward 
Flannagan's Flats. 

Night had dropped a swift mantle upon the 
city. The wagons roared. Late shoppers and 
clerks thronged the streets leading westward 
from the avenue. Push carts and Italian venders 
called their wares. 

Vilos glanced up at the mean windows of Flan- 
nagan's Flats and saw that Cragen's wa^ lighted. 
He followed The Duchess and The Gypsy until 
they stood on the third landing. 

The Gypsy knocked upon the door with her 
knuckles, shuffled her feet and coughed discreetly. 
Cragen, in trousers and red shirt, thrust out his 
head as the key was turned and the chain re- 
moved. 

"Ah, my little ones," he said. "Come in, every- 
body. Mike Dugan and The Sultan and Hick- 
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son have been waiting around to see how things 
came oflF. I never knew a crook to fail in get- 
ting something out of the place you went. But 
it's a bad burg to go back to. Remember thatl" 

Shaded lights and a group of three men 
greeted Vilos, Minnie May, and The Gypsy as 
they trooped after Cragen and entered the sit- 
ting-room. 

The Major, resplendent in a new vest and a 
plaid tie, rose and bowed with old-world gal- 
lantry. Mike Dugan uncoiled his thick legs and 
towered over The Gypsy's slight form. Hick- 
son dragged at a cigarette and smirked toward 
Minnie May. 

"What luckr* he asked. *T)id you get the 
rope of pearls?" 

"I got them!" said Minnie May, glancing 
around the room. 

Dugan approached The Gypsy. She turned, 
threw back her head and gazed toward him with 
slitted-eyelids. She lowered her glance as the 
big boss smiled slowly. She turned toward The 
Duchess. 

"Let them see the pearls," she said. "Do let 
them see the pearls, Minnie. You were so clever 
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and smart, I felt like a little fool. I really did." 

Minnie May swelled under the girl's flattery. 
She reached into her breast and removed the 
packet. She held it out. It was sealed with three 
red seals and bound with a blue string. There 
was no address upon it. The jeweler's name was 
printed in one comer. 

The Duchess took her time in opening the 
package. It was her night and her hour. She 
laid the blue string on a chair, pulled a hatpin 
from her hat, and started picking at the three 
seals. 

She finally opened the packet and tore off the 
covering of tissue paper. The pearls lay like a 
coiled serpent in a nest of blue plush. 

Dugan reached out his thick fingers and 
snatched them to the light. He turned them. 
He appraised them. 

"Two hundred and seventeen, and a pendant," 
lisped The Duchess babyishly. "My, but how I 
hate to break them up I" 

"I'll do the breakin'," growled the boss. "I'll 
send the Major to a friend o' mine who knows 
pearls." 

"Oh, give them to me," said The Gypsy. 
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Dugan turned. 

"You'll get more than that, some day," he 
said. "Wait 'til you're Mrs. Dugan." 

"I'd rather steal them than get them that 
way I" exclaimed The Gypsy as she readied back 
and grasped Vilos by the hand. 



CHAPTER X 



THE FIEST SHADOW 



The Majoe, otherwise The Sultan, who was 
in good standing with the police and the fences, 
undertook the sale of the necklace. It was a 
week after their return from the trip before Vilos 
and The Gypsy received the first division of the 
spoils. 

"Tough stuff," explained The Major, mop- 
ping his brow after the long climb to Cragen*s 
flat. "Two receivers I knew wouldn't touch the 
pearls. I got a raise out of a third fence, who 
is going to send the necklace to the Port of Miss- 
ing Gems." 

"Break them up?" asked Vilos as he counted 
five hundred dollars in hundred-dollar bills. 

ft 

"No! They go to the China Coast — Shanghai 
— which is the best place for queer stuff like 
pearls or sables or big stones.' 
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Vilos pocketed the money and turned toward 
The Gypsy. 

"Let's go out/' he suggested. "I feel rich to- 
night." 

The Major removed his overcoat, set his walk- 
ing-stick in one comer of the room and drew 
up a chair beside Cragen. 

« 

The Gypsy appeared at the door with her tan 
coat on. She beckoned to Vilos. He bowed and 
followed her toward the kitchen, where she 
turned and waited for him. 

"Reach that baking-powder tin," she said, 
pointing to a high shelf. "I want something I 
put in there a long time ago." 

Vilos climbed upon a coal-box, balanced him- 
self, and jumped down with the can. He handed 
it to The Gypsy. She twisted the lid and drew 
out a small revolver. 

"In case Mike Dugan starts anjrthing," she ex- 
plained as she thrust the gun in her pocket. 
He's been bothering me ever since we came back. 
He wrote me two notes. I tore them up without 
letting father see them. Father will have it out 
with him some day." 

Vilos glanced toward the sitting-room. "Come, 
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let's go out and up to the comer," he said. "We 
can talk in Connor's and figure out some way of 
getting Dugan." 

The Gypsy ordered a soft drink as they 
reached the back room of the saloon and sat down 
at a table. Vilos indicated to the waiter that 
he would have a straight whisky. He leaned 
back and stared at The Gypsy. 

"What did he say in the two notes?" he asked. 

"Nothing — except he wanted me to meet him 
at a place uptown." 

"What sort of a place?" 

"The Cafe Nicholas. There are private din- 
ing-rooms there. You wouldn't catch me in a 
private room with him." 

Vilos waited until the waiter had set the drinks 
upon the table. He leaned forward and raised 
his glass. 

"I'm going down fast enough," he said, touch- 
ing his lips to the whisky, "but it's either Dugan 
or the electric-chair for me. I won't see you 
hounded, Gypsy." 

She lifted her gingerale and sipped at it. She 
glanced warmly beneath her broad hat. 

"Don't kill him till I say whenf' she said. 
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"Don't let father do it, either. IVe got a gun 
and I can take care of myself." 

The Gypsy's lips were invitingly red. She 
dropped her hand across the table and clutched 
Vilos' fingers. 

"Don't worry so," she said. "We've got five 
hundred apiece and more coming." 

"Did you answer the notes?" asked Vilos, star- 
ing about the deserted room. 

"No! That's what makes him so mad. He'll 
be down soon — ^maybe to-night. Let's go up- 
town. Take me to some of the old places you 
used to go to before you knew me." 

Vilos sprang out of his chair. "Come on," he 
said, fishing the change for the drinks out of his 
trouser's pocket. "We'll go to the Cafe Nich- 
olas. We'll take a private room. We'll drink 
some wine to Mike Dugan, who don't own every- 
body." 

They left the saloon and took a taxi. They 
got out at a brilliantly-lighted comer. They 
linked arms as they paraded a bright thorough- 
fare. They stared at the electric-signs, at the 
women in ermine and sables leaving the Opera 
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House. They retraced their steps and went up- 
town. 

It was two A. M. when Vilos stepped out of the 
Cafe Nicholas and sought for a taxi. His brain 
reeled from the wine he had drunk. His steps 
were unsteady as he attempted to pilot The 
Gypsy across the sidewalk. 

She had the saving grace of knowing when to 
stop drinking. Her eyes were keen as she swept 
the faces of the passers-by before she got into the 
taxi. She saw a skulking figure dodge out of 
sight as the taxi started forward and jerked her 
down on the rear seat. 

Rubbing the glass with her handkerchief, she 
looked out. Mike Dugan appeared. The big 
boss grasped the shoulder of the flunky who 
acted as cab-starter, whispered into his ear, then 
he hurried through the doorway where the tele- 
phone-booths and check-stands were located. 

"He's been waiting for us to appear, all night," 
said The Gypsy. 

"Who's been waiting?" asked Vilos. 

"Mike Dugan. I saw him back there." 

Vilos dropped his head into his hands. He 
raised his eyes and swung them toward The 
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Gypsy, who was huddled in one comer of the 
swaying taxi. He reached out unsteadily and 
felt within her pocket. His fingers coiled around 
the little revolver. He drew it out and stared 
at it. 

"I'll take care of this/' he said. "Perhaps we'll 
need it to-night." 

They dismissed the taxi at Connor's saloon and 
started walking in the direction of Flannagan's 
Flats. It was after three o'clock by Vilos' watch. 
He stepped close to The Gypsy as she paused 
before the entrance of the tenement. She turned 
swiftly. Two blurred figures were crouching in 
the hallway. They came out, squinted, then 
sprang down the steps. 

Vilos felt himself bowled over by a punch from 
the leader of two detectives. He reeled and spun 
into the center of the street. He fell down, then 
rose to one elbow. He drew the gun as The 
Gypsy screamed. 

Resting his right hand upon his left wrist, he 
took aim and pulled the trigger. The hammer 
clicked. He lowered the revolver and stared at 
it. He raised his glance and attempted to get to 
his feet. The Gypsy, closely held by the two de- 
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tectives, was being hurried toward the comer. 
Around this corner appeared the black hood and 
the tonneau of a touring car. 

A sharp exhaust in the muffler, a clang and 
roar of gears in second speed, and a fleeting 
glimpse of blue smoke rising in the night air was 
the final chapter of the arrest. The two de- 
tectives had been tipped oflF by Mike Dugan. 
Sweeney had not appeared. Vilos stood sway- 
ing in the center of the street — piecing the event 
together. He pocketed the revolver, which was 
not loaded. He knew the two detectives. One 
was Cassady and the other was Calvin Crimm, 
of PoKce Headquarters. The Gypsy was on her 
way to prison because of the pearl robbery. 

Cragen heard the news with livid face. He 
had sprang out of bed as Vilos woke the echoes 
of the tenement by pounding on the door. The 
old man slipped on a pair of pantaloons and 
lighted a gas-jet with a shaking hand. He sat 
down on the edge of the bed and studied the mat- 
ting. Finally he raised his head. 

"You can't do anything to-night," he said. 
"She's locked up in a cell already. Probably 
there's a bench warrant for her. You must see 
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Abe Simpson, first thing in the morning. Abe 
will get her out, in spite of Dugan and his ring. 
Abe is a frien' of ours.'* 

"The lawyer?" asked Vilos. 

"The swellest mouthpiece in this town. He's 
got everything right. This 'ere pinch is a frame- 
up. Dugan wouldn't let my girl stay in the 
ft 

prison for long. He's shakin' her down for his 
own ends, lad. He's seen her with you." 

Vilos drew the revolver from his coat pocket. 
He twirled the barrel. 

"The Gypsy gave me this, or I took it from 
her," he said. "It isn't loaded. If it had been, 
I'd of killed both of those fly-muggs." 

Cragen frowned as he stared at the little gun. 

"Good thing for you the gat wasn't loaded," 
he said. "We can beat this case with the help of 
Abe Simpson. We couldn't have done anything 
if you had croaked those two Dicks. Don't do 
any shootin' in this city, boy. Only amateurs 
carry smoke-wagons." 

"It's The Gypsy's," said Vilos. 

"Then, I'll take care of it. You turn in and 
*kip' for an hour or two. Then get to Abe Simp- 
son and tell him I sent you." 
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Vilos handed Cragen the gun. He turned 
down the gas, removed his coat and shoes and 
threw himself across a lounge. He "kipped," as 
Cragen called it, by staring at a dim ceiling and 
listening to the deep breathing of the old thief, 
who had instantly gone to sleep. 

Vilos swimg his legs off the lounge at day- 
break and sat upright. He glanced at Cragen, 
who had not moved. 

He bathed his burning forehead and dressed 
in the bathroom. He went to the kitchen and 
boiled some coffee, lighted a cigarette from the 
gas, then hurried down the stairs and took a car. 

Simpson's office, according to the Telephone 
Book, was around the corner from the prison. 
Vilos passed the rearing walls and grated exte- 
rior of the city's bastile, and sought for Simp- 
son's nimiber. He crossed the street and entered 
a dingy hallway. He climbed upward through a 
gloom of gas-flared shadows. 

A group of somber-looking men crowded the 
second landing. They were excitedly discussing 
a score of police cases. Vilos went by them and 
mounted a second flight of stairs. He came face 
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to face with a wide door over which was the sign: 
"Abraham Simpson — Attorney at Law." 
A few dejected women stood before this door 
as if it were the gate to heaven. Two girls 
crouched at one side of the landing. These had 
reptilian eyes and dangling purses. They talked 
in whispers to a trio of loose-lipped youths, whose 
clothes were loud and cheap. 

Vilos hesitated and stared at the sign for a 
second time. He wondered if Simpson was in. 
He swung his glance to the women. He heard 
other steps on the second stairway. The appear- 
ance of a bluecoat in that gathering would have 
caused a stampede. Thief and rogue, and shoddy 
crime were stamped on every face. 

Suddenly a head was thrust through the door- 
way. A pair of gimlet-like black eyes swept the 
landing. They centered upon Vilos, who showed 
the most prosperity. 

"You're next," the voice said, as a soiled hand 
beckoned inside. 

Vilos heard a wcrnian wail, "Me Micky gets 
five years, — ^he gets five years 1" as he brushed 
by a figure coming out from Simpson's. He 
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stepped in briskly. He came to a low wooden- 
railing beyond which was a large flat desk. 

The man who sat at the desk would have com- 
manded attention in any gathering. A polished 
bald dome was strengthened by a hooked nose, 
a firm mouth and an out-thrust chin. 

"Simpson?" asked Vilos. 

"YesI What do you want?" 

"To see you a minute." Vilos swung the top 
bar of the wooden-railing and advanced to the 
desk. He removed his hat and laid it down on a 
chair. 

"Cragen sent me," he said in a whisper. 

Simpson furrowed his brow. "James Cra- 
gen?" he asked, darting a shrewd glance at Vilos. 
"The James Cragen?" 

"Yes. His daughter, Gypsy, was taken to jail 
last mght. I want you to spring her right away." 

"And who are you?" 

"A friend of hers." 

Simpson glanced at Vilos' right hand. He 
moistened his lips and leaned back in his chair. 
He thrust his thumbs into the armholes of his 
soiled vest, across which ran a heavy gold chain. 

"Who pinched her?" he asked. 
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"Cassady and Crimm/' said Vilos. 

"When?" 

"About three o'clock this morning." 

"What money can you raise?" 

Vilos hesitated before he answered the lawyer. 
There had been no question asked by Simpson 
concerning The Gypsy's charge. He wondered 
if the lawyer knew of the case and was already 
familiar with the situation. 

"Two hundred," Vilos said. 

The lawyer dropped his hands to his lap. He 
leaned forward. He lifted a pen and started 
writing upon a printed paper, which was evi- 
dently a brief or a copy of a bench warrant. 

Suddenly he glanced at Vilos. The pen poised. 
He dropped it and reached for a waste-basket 
which was under the desk. He lifted this and 
brought it down with a slam. 

"Look inside," he said cuttingly. "There's my 
morning fees. There's retainers and bail bonds 
and coUat'. You know what coUat' means? Now, 
you come across like a regular guy and I'll put 
The Gypsy on the sidewalk at three, this after- 
nocm. I want at least a thousand. One grand 
for a prison case!" 
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Vilos studied the contents of the waste-basket. 
It was half -filled with poeketbooks, checks, rolls 
of paper money — one of which had a fifty-dollar 
wrapper — chatelaine bags, a revolver and a sable 
stole with gold chain and buckles. 

"All in a day's fees," said Simpson, lifting the 
basket and replacing it between his feet. "Now 
do you want the girl out of jail or not?" 

"IVe got four himdred dollars with me," said 
Vilos. "You can 'phone Cragen and inquire 
about the rest. He's good." 

"Give me the four hundred," said Simpson. 
"That's a retainer. I'll call up Cragen and get 
his promise to make good the other six hundred. 
You'll see the daughter out at three, as I prom- 
ised." 

'On the sidewalk?" said Vilos. 
^On the sidewalk 1 Good-byl" 

Vilos handed four one-hundred bills to the law- 
yer. He turned and strode from the room and 
down the stairs. He burst to the street and 
stared upward at the frowning fa9ade of the jail. 
Somewhere behind the grated bars The Gypsy 
stood, with her white face pressed to the sunlight 
which streamed over the house-tops of the city. 
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He paused on a comer, glanced around, then 
went to the main entrance of the jaiL A guard 
peered out at him. 

"WeU?" 

"I'd like to see Miss Gypsy Cragen." 

"Visitors for the ladies come between two and 
three/' the guard said. "Sorry, young fellow." 

"Is she — ^registered here?'* 

The guard swung his keys and went to a desk. 
He consulted a man who wore a green-shade over 
his eyes. He came back and looked at Vilos 
through the bars. 

"She's here, all right," he said. "Held on re- 
ceipt of orders from police headquarters. It's a 
Jane Doe warrant." 

Vilos glanced at his watch. He crossed the 
street and entered a saloon frequented by de- 
tectives and jail-runners. He ordered a Rye 
whisky and gingerale. He turned after paying 
the bartender. Sweeney, off duty, was in the 
doorway. 

"Hello," said the detective. "Hello, Hol- 
brook. Hear they got your girl." 

Vilos stepped to one side, crammed his hands 
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into his pockets, lowered his head slightly, and 
squeezed past the tall headquarter's man. 

He started eastward, intending to walk to 
Cragen's flat. The streets rang with the roar of 
traffic. Shop-people and clerks paraded the 
pavements over their noon hour. The honk of 
auto horns clanged in his ears. He went on with 
head down and his thoughts on the jail and its 
prisoner. 

The arrest of the morning had been the first 
intimation of the presence of the long arm of the 
law. Its reaching fingers were in the air. He 
stopped and glanced back. No one was follow- 
ing him. No shadow crossed his path. 

He felt the weight of something pressing upon 
his temples. Mike Dugan had shown his power 
in the matter of The Gypsy's arrest. The ques- 
tion that haunted Vilos was whether the boss 
would tip the entire affair off to the police. The 
Duchess and The Major might be dragged into 
the trap. They might all do time. 

Gripped by the unknown, he stopped twice on 
his way to Flannagan's Flats and drank more 
than an ordinary portion of whisky at et^'sf^ ' 
loon. The liquor surged through him with a flnal 
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warmth which was long coining. His head went 
up. His stride became normal. He faced the 
world and the faces of the pedestrians with bold 
glancing. 

Reaching Harmine Street, he turned into the 
tenement and climbed the stairs. Cragen was 
sitting in the kitchen. 

The old safe-blower hitched one leg over the 
other. He held out his cord-wrapped pipe. 

"Simpson ^phoned," he said. "How soon is he 
going to get my girl out of jail?'' 

"He said he would have her on the sidewalk 
at three o'clock. Can he do that? Is he that 
powerful?" 

The yegg leaned back. He replaced his pipe 
between his strong lips. He dragged on it. 

"That goes, if Simpson said it!" he declared 
between puffs. "That is a sure thing. Simpson 
is the swellest mouthpiece in this town. He's 
sprung more people than any one else in the 
business. It's a business I" 

Vilos remembered the waste-basket filled with 
swag, loot, and plunder. He stared at Cragen. 

Sud^nly the old thief straightened in his chair. 
He tapped his pipe on one comer of the stove. 
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"We've got to get Dugan 1" he growled. "Du- 
gan and I split from now on. He's been hound- 
ing my girl too long. She won't have anything 
to do with him. I don't blame her. There's a 
lot of diflference between going out and taking 
chances with the police and selling your soul. 
Her soul is her own." 

Vilos nodded. "She's way above Dugan I" he 
declared. "The boss isn't fit to polish her shoes. 
I'll get him if you don't." 

"Yes, boy, one of us should croak hiuL He 
and I split. He and I are going to naturally 
come together. You wouldn't think it, but we've 
turned many a heavy job. What I mean- by a 
heavy job is safe and bank work." 
You and the boss?" 

Yes! I know enough to hang him. He 
knows enough about me to send me away for 
life and twenty years. That ain't it. It's blows 
tliat'U settle the matter. He ain't going to run 
my daughter in every time she gets out of his 
way. It ain't natural for a father to stand for a 
thing like that." 

Vilos crossed the kitchen to a window which 
overlooked the back yard of Flannagan's Flats. 
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He stared out and down toward the roof of 
old Vic's shed. 

Cragen leaned sideways and squinted at a lit- 
tle alarm clock that ticked upon a shelf over the 
sink. 

He eyed Vilos. "Near three," he said. "I 
hope there won't be any slip-up." 

Vilos drew out his watch. He thrust it back 
in his vest and paced the floor. Now and then 
he parted the soiled ciui;ains and studied the wil- 
derness of clothes-lines and ash-barrels, and 
criss-crossed fences, over which lean cats crawled. 

It was almost four when a swift step was 
heard on the landing. Vilos hiuried toward the 
hall. He unlocked the door. The Gypsy stood 
waiting to enter the flat. • 

"Ah I" said Cragen, rising {Tom his chair. '*So 
you're back?" 

The Gypsy glanced at Vilos and then at her 
father. She pressed her hands to her dheeks. 
She breathed upon her fingers^ 

"Everything fine," she said, reaching out her 
hands and holding them over the stove. "Bail 
came at three. Simpson arranged it. It's only 
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five thousand. I don't know who signed the 
bond." 

We'll never need to know," said Cragen. 
Get off your things, girl, and tell us about it. 
Did you hear who turned you up?" 

"Dugan!" said The Gypsy, as she glanced at 
Vilos. "Why, those two detectives who took me 
to the jail as much as admitted it. They were 
sorry about the whole matter. They said the 
police haven't a thing on me." 

"And what did you say?" asked Cragen, craft- 
ily. "Did you say anything?" 

"I did not! Do you think I'd talk to those 
kind of people? Why, they struck Vilos and 
knocked him into the street !" 

Vilos nodded. "Crimm and Cassady," he said, 
"are Dugan's tools. I don't believe Sweeney 
would mix up in the thing." 

"Ah, they're all bad," grunted Cragen, with a 
world of hate in his voice. "They're out to shake 
us down, and when we can't come across with 
hush money, they're going to frame us up." 

Vilos helped The Gypsy off with her tan coat. 
He took her hat after she had removed it from 
her head and thrust through the crown as many 
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as five hatpins. He carried the hat and coat to 
nails in the hallway, where he hung them up. He 
retiuned and shook the fire and placed green coal 
upon the embers. He set the draught at the back 
of the rusty pipe. Cragen tinned from the sink 
with a kettle of water. Vilos took it and lifted 
a stove-lid. He glanced around as he set the ket- 
tle over the opening. 

"Let's eat," he said. "I'll go downstairs and 
get some wine. We haven't eaten anything since 
this morning." 

"I had coffee, pie, and rolls," said The Gypsy. 
That's what they sell in the jail. My, but they 
were stale I" 

Vilos heard Cragen giving orders concerning 
the coming supper, as he pulled down his hat and 
started for the wine. He sniffed the cool night 
air and glanced up and down Harmine Street. 
He went along the sidewalk and roimded the 
comer of the block. The bartender peered out 
of the side-like opening. 

"There was a friend of yours in here," he said, 
huskily. "He's gone, now. Just went." 

"Who?" asked Vilos. 

"The bossl Duganl" 
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Vilos opened the door between the bar and the 
back-room. He stepped through to the bar- 
tender's side. 

"Which way did he go?" he asked. 

"Went toward the flats. I thought he saw you 
come in. He beat it right afterwards." 

Forgetting the wine, Vilos rushed across the 
bar-room and plunged out the swinging doors. 
The street was almost deserted. He pulled down 
his hat and sprinted toward the tenement. He 
was too late. 

A roar cleft through the street. A snarled 
bundle of fighting-hate bounced from the steps 
and rolled into the gutter of Harmine Street. 
Two men rose, swayed, and jabbed viciously. 
They separated and exchanged blows at a dis- 
tance. They charged and locked. They went 
down as The Gypsy, bareheaded and round-eyed, 
appeared at the doorway of the tenement. . She 
clutched the broken rail and leaned forward. 
She cried to her father. 

Italians and curious-faced children held a re- 
spectable distance. A policeman's locust echoed 
down through the dark canyon. Vilos edged 
around the two men. He watched for a chance 
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to separate them. He hesitated to strike at Du- 
gan for fear of hitting CrageiL He heard The 
Gypsy's poignant call. He backed to the side- 
walk and turned toward the steps. 

'Xet them fight!" she said 'Tather is the 
better man I'' 

And so it proved. 

Dugan lay prone as the old thief climbed to 
his knees, swayed, bunched his fist and glared 
about with a berserker fire in his eyes. 

The boss moaned. The moans changed to 
lurid curses. His head lifted above the curb- 
stone* The bulkish body crawled grotesquely 
away. 

It wormed and squirmed as far as the comer 
saloon. Blood was on the slaty stones. A trail 
of crimson marked the way into the frcmt rocxn 
of Conner's. 

Vilos clutched Cragen's knotted wrist. It was 
like a bar of iron. 

"C(Mne on upstairs," he said. "We haven't 
heard the last of this." 

Cragen spat out a yellow tooth. 

"I licked him I" he said, grimly. 



CHAPTER XI 



ABOUND THE LAMP 



ViLOs called for The Gypsy upon the evening 
following Cragen's fight with Dugan. 

He found the old man propped up in bed. 
The Gypsy opened the door. 

She smiled and laid her hand upon Vilos' 
shoulder. 

"Don't take oflF your coat/' she said. "Let's 
go out. Say a word or two to father and then 
meet me here. He's wondering what became of 
you." 

Vilos passed into the bedroom. He stared at 
the fire which blazed from Cragen's imdaunted, 
but swollen eyes. 

"You certainly trimmed Dugan," he said. "I 
went into Conner's on my way uptown. They 
said the boss looked like a man who had fallen 
under a steam-roUer." 

Cragen j^arted his lips. He reached for a 
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pipe. Vilos struck a match on the matting and 
held the flame for the old man as he hinged him- 
self forward. 

"I did him right," said Cragen. "I'U kiU him 
next time he comes sneaking aromid this flat. 
I'll croak him deader than any man was ever 
croaked. I sent The Gypsy out to-day for a new 
gat and cartridges. She's got one gun and I got 
the other. He better go slow with that lady- 
killin' stuff of his." 

Cragen reached under his pillow and pulled 
out a revolver. 

"It's the same caliber as the other one," he 
said. "The Gypsy had to go across the river to 
get it. You got to be careful of these things in 
this town. The coppers are hostile." 

The timbre of the old thief's voice was metal- 
lic. He had arrived at the parting of the ways 

with Dugan. The big boss had come off with 
second honors. But Dugan was powerful and 
would most certainly try for his revenge, 

"He'll lay low for a few days," said Vilos. 
"Then he'll start something new." 

"JLet him start it," growled Cragen. "Jus' let 
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him start it I'* The old thief replaced the revolver 
under his pillow and leaned back. 

"Where are you going?" he asked, glancing 
at Vilos' hat, which was still on his head. 

"Out with The Gypsy. We'll drop around for 
a little air." 

"Take care of my girl. Let her carry her gat. 
See that it is loaded, this time." 

Vilos started toward the door. 

"I'll watch over her," he said, as he turned and 
stepped through the gloom of the hall. He felt 
The Gypsy's arm within his own. They went 
down the two flights of stairs together. They 
both peered up and down the street like two alert 
animals. The Gypsy disengaged her arm and 
pointed toward the south. 

"Bright lights," she said, with the old pull for 
excitement siu-ging through her veins. "Come 
on, Vilos. I want to forget Mike Dugan." 

"Have you got the gun?" 

"I have!" she said, tapping her breast. 

They went on toward the south and then 
turned east. They were swallowed up by the 
surging throng of pedestrians. They crossed an 
avenue and started downtown. 
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A little cafe was reached after a ten-block 
walk. Two or three flash thieves were sitting in 
the rear room. They nodded to Vilos and The 
Gypsy. 

The way led from the little caf6 to others. 
Pickpockets clucked their signals. A detective 
scratched his head and glanced after Vilos and his 
partner. Policemen swimg their clubs and stood 
like blue posts — the representatives of law and 
order in the city. 

Vilos felt the grip and surge of the night life. 
He loved the roar of the heavy trucks, the clang 
of the trolleys, the hoarse cry of the peddlers. 
He was city bom. 

He glanced now and then at The Gypsy. She 
smiled back with youthful health. They were 
alive. The world was before them. They had 
the chance which was given to few. 

He realized that she was stronger than he 
would ever be. He had followed her from the 
first day of their meeting. He would follow her 
to the end, whatever happened. A linked com- 
radeship was cemented between them. It was 
bom of a desire to share the spoils of life equally. 
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"Feeling sober?" he asked her as they crossed 
a street. 

*'Yes. That last wine wasn't very strong. 
Let's go to the New Shanghai Club. There's a 
safe crowd there — ^moU-buzzers and gun-moUs 
and pennyweighters. They'll be glad to see us. 
I haven't been down here in a long while." 

Vilos glanced at The Gypsy's face. Her eyes 
were hidden by the brim of her hat. 

"Why the Shanghai Club?" he asked. "It's 
pretty tough I" 

She hesitated, then stopped by the window of 
a pawn shop. 

"I can smoke there," she said. "I think I can." 

"Why, you can smoke in any back-room. The 
women were smoking in the last caf6." 

"I don't mean what you mean." 

Vilos sensed a deeper purpose than cigarette 
smoking. The Gypsy seized his arm. She 
gripped it with hot strength. 

"Once and a while," she said, "I like to smoke 
a pipe. You know what I mean — a bamboo- 
stem. They call it all sorts of names — Chitting 
the hop and chefing a pill, and cleaning a card. 
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I just want one smoke. IVe been thinking of it 
all afternoon," 

"Good God!" said Vilos, tearing her fingers 
from his arm. "You are not going to do thatl" 

"Oh, yes I am! Just oncel You see, I'm not 
a habit smoker and never will be. You might be 
a habit smoker if you ever started. I don't be- 
lieve you could stop." 

Vilos stared about the poorly-lighted street. 
He avoided a muddy gutter and assisted The 
Gypsy up over a broken curb. Drab-garbed 
men with whisky-bloated faces slunk furtively by 
them. An odor came from open alleys and doors 
as of a decaying world. The rusty columns of a 
viaduct at Shanghai Square reared a barricade 
to their further progress. They turned and left 
the avenue. 

Slant-eyed Orientals sat on door-steps. Po- 
tatoes and bags of charcoal filled broken win- 
dows. The street was narrow. A sign in yellow 
electric lights read, Shanghai Club. 

"It's not the old place," said The Gypsy. 
"That was closed by the police. This is the only 
place I know where I can smoke without danger 
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of a pinch. Very few know what is upstairs 
here." 

"This way," she added, as she tinned into a 
narrow alleyway. "Right through the alley, up 
the steps and over the roof. That is the road 
where dead men walk." 

Vilos followed her. He emerged upon a low 
roof and tiptoed across a blistered-tin surface 
which showed signs of footwear. The Gypsy 
paused before a window through which sifted a 
yellow light. 

She scratched the glass with her finger-nails. 
A shadow moved over the curtain. A hand was 

pressed to the pane. 

"Gee dp en kessin, hop en yen'* said The 
Gypsy. 

Vilos turned his head. He glanced back over 
the way he had come. He studied the frowning 
walls of a huge warehouse which eflFectively 
blotted out all view of the outside world. 

"Meet Sing Fat," said The Gypsy, as the 
window started to. slide noiselessly upward. 
"He's a queer customer." 

The Celestial who barred their way into the 
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room, looked first at The Gypsy and then at 

vaos. 

"He's aU right. Sing," said the girl. "He's a 
friend of mine/' 

"What you want?" 

"A shell of good hop, Sing." 

"What your friend want?" 

"He don't smoke. He'U watch me," 

The window-shade was drawn to one side. The 
Gypsy climbed over the sill and turned, with a 
reaching hand for Vilos. He found himself in 
the smoke-filled upper rocxn of the Shanghai 
Club. 

A row of bunks, like those in the f or'casile of 
a clipper ship, ran around the walls. Each bunk 
was inlaid with mother-of-pearL In each a form 
lay. 

The Gypsy stepped to the center of the room. 
She stared down at two men and three women, 
who were sprawled around a peanut oSl lamp. 

"Hello, Grace," she said. "HeUo, SpiUyl 
Say, I've brought a friend. I want you to meet 
him." 

The five on the matting nodded dreamily. 
Spilly indicated an open place where The Gypsy 
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and Vilos might sit together. Sing Fat crept out 
of the gloom and arrangied two low stools. 

He waited like a yellow idol. The Gypsy re- 
moved her coat and hat and passed them over to 
him. Vilos watched her as she arranged her hair 
Eind glanced at the smokers on the floor. They 
both sat down when the Celestial turned and 
cnoved toward an alcove where a tiny flame 
burned behind a yellow screen. 

Spilly was a pale-faced youth most exquisitely 
dressed in silk shirt, flowing tie and well-cut 
jacket. His hands seemd transparent as he 
trimmed the peanut oil lamp. The three women 
around the layout were yoimg and voluptuous. 
The second man was Spilly's partner in crime — 
a rather stout pennyweighter called The Twin- 
kler. 

Vilos watched The Gypsy make preparations 
to smoke. She lay on tlie floor with her head 
pillowed upon a stool. She took the bamboo- 
stem or opium pipe which Spilly handed over to 
her. She rested her elbow on the matting and 
warmed the bowl over the flame. She called to 
Sing Fat. 

The Chinaman appeared with a yen-hauk 
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which had been dipped into a toey of choice Vic- 
toria opium. He bent down and started to cook 
the pill. Vilos asked questions. The Gypsy, ' 
and then Spilly, answered him. 

He learned that there were many tools com- * 
prising a layout. The tray and the lamp were | 
familiar. The yen-hauk was a twisted piece of 
wire. The souy-pow was a small sponge to dean 
the pipe. A yen buck was a scraper. The tin 
box in which the opium was contained had been 
called by Spilly a can. The Gypsy explained 
that it was also known as a toey. 

"Hong?" asked The Gypsy suddenly as 
Fat raised the yen-hauk from the flame. 

"Yes," answered the Celestial. 

The Gypsy turned her pipe-bowl and drew the \ 
blistered pill into the small opening with an m- 
take of breath. She leaned over the flame as 
the Chinaman rose. She smoked with the opium 
vanishing before Vilos* eyes. An aroma filled the 
room. The girl leaned back. She held out the 
pipe. 

"Once more," she said to Sing Fat. "Chef mc 



one more." 



Vilos watched and saw that the first pill had 
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contracted the pupils of her eyes. She breathed 
slower. Her face softened. She glanced at him 
languidly. 

"I must apologize," she said. "I never had 
such a yen before." 

"Yen," said Spilly to Vilos, as he reached for 
an orange and began peeling it, "yen is a crav- 
ing. Then there's yen-on — and yen-yen and 
yen-buck, which is a well-cooked pill. Some 
smokers call it well-chefed. Sing Fat is a chef. 
There are good chefs and bad chefs." 

The Gypsy smoked the second pill after Sing 
Fat had bent over the tiny flame and revolved 
the yen-hauk. 

"Sometimes," said Spilly, as he closed his eyes 
in thought, "sometimes, things used around a 
layout are called by other names. Western 
smokers have different names from the Eastern 
bunch. Hop is opium. Then there's hop-heads, 
or smokers, and hop- joints, and hoppies who fre- 
quent the joints. Most of the stuff smoked now- 
adays is poor gum, smuggled in. Gk)od Victoria 
is worth any price. A pfun, or about ten pills, 
brings twenty dollars now. It used to be seven- 
ty-five cents in the early days." 
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Vilos reached out his hand and took a cigarette 
from the pile around the layout lamp. He 
leaned forward and lighted it. He studied the 
faces of the three women and The Twinkler. 

Lights flickered and cast shadows within the 
room. The Chinaman moved silently from bunk 
to bunk. He chefed the pills behind the silken 
screen for the occupants of the bunks. Xow and 
then he disappeared and could be heard talking 
in Chinese to some friend in another den. 

The air was drowsy with opium fume. Smoke 
wreathed to the bamboo ceiling and swirled over 
the lamp's flame. Sleepers talked in monotones. 
Bunks creaked. A hollow roar sounded outside 
the window, like surf on a distant strand. 

Vilos touched The Gypsy's arm. She opened 
her eyes and smiled dreamily. She lifted her 
head from the stool. 

"Hongl" she called to Sing Pat. ''Hop an' 
yen/' she added. "I'll smoke <me more. Three 
is my limit." 

Vilos felt the insidiousness of the poppy. He 
saw things very clearly. The faces of the group 
about the peanut oil lamp were photographed 
upon his brain. His mind turned to the early 
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days when he had lived uptown. He thought of . 

Gallagher and Colonel Bishop and of the por- 
traits of his ancestors, which were undoubt^y 

laying in the basement of some warehouse. 

He closed his eyes, then opened them. He saw 
a lean Angora cat stalk over the matting and 
rub its side against The Gypsy*s stool. The cat's 
eyes were gleaming and tawny. Two slits mark- 
ed the rises. 

Spilly sat upright and stared at the cat. 

"Hello, Pob," he said. "Come here. Bob I 
Bob has the habit, too. He dreams on the smoke. 
Watch how he likes a whiff from the pipe. Bob's 
an old-timer." 

The cat waited until Spilly had cooked a pill, 
heated the bowl of the pipe and leaned over the 
lamp. Then it crept forward and sprang on the 
smoker's chest. It coiled there as Spilly blew a 
cloud of smoke aroimd its head. Its eyes closed. 
It relaxed in soft purrings of contentment. 

Spilly laid down the pipe. 

*'Even the cat's got its dreams," he said. "Do 
you want to try a smoke?" 

Vilos glanced at The Gypsy. She arched her 
brows. She leaned her face close to his. 
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"Better not," she saiA "It'll make you sick." 

He reached out and touched her hair. "What 
are you thinking about?" he asked. 

"Of Dugan and father and the game. The 
game," she repeated. "I always think of larceny 
and silk and diamonds and luxury when I smoke. 
I asked Sing Fat once why he smoked. He said, 
Vhen me no smoke the pipe me feel very bad, 
but when me smoke me feel like the Emperor of 
China.' He saw slave-girls and pagodas and 
peacock thrones." 

Vilos realized that The Gypsy's brain had be- 
come abnormally acute. He stroked her hair. 

"The Chinese can smoke longer than any other 
race," she said. "With us it is diflFerent. It kills 
most white men and women in a few years. It 
brings them right down. I've seen lots of girls 
pulled from their pride." 

"But you?" asked Vilos. 

"I'll never smoke enough to hurt me. I do it 
for the excitement. I want to get away from 
myself and forget lots of things. I'm thinking 
of things now, I had almost forgotten — ^the game 
— ^the old game. The road and the birds of pas- 
sage. The bright colors and life. Thetoudiajid 
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run, Vilos. The cry of the police; Center Street 
and Scotland Yard, and the Pinks and the Burns 
men. It's fox and hounds, like we used to play 
when we were young." 

"Right-O!" exclaimed The Twinkler, coming 
to life by sitting erect and reaching for a ciga- 
rette. "You're right, Gypsy. Hop is the grand 
stuff for making touches. It gives you nerve. I 
couldn't pull a leather or trim a boob without a 
pill of hop. I've gotten so I carry yen-she 
around with me.*' 

"Yen-she is opiimi-seconds, or scrapings, from 
a pipe," explained The Gypsy. 

"I remember a scatter in Dayton," went on 
The Twinkler. "A scatter is a hiding-place 
where you lay up and smoke. Minnie May ran 
the place then. You know Minnie May?" 

Vilos nodded. "I know her," he said, glancing 
at The Gypsy. 

"She is a queen 1 She ran the scatter and took 
in everybody — ^yeggs and con-men and penny- 
weighters and scratch-layers, which are forgers. 
The police knew of it. They let her alone. She 
paid three hundred a month protection. Well, 
one night " 
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The Twinkler paused and dragged on his cig- 
arette. He flecked the ashes as SpiUy and the 
three girls started to show interest by moving 
their arms and opening their eyes. 

"One night a big fellow came in and handed 
her a sack which was sealed with red seals. ^Ten 
thousand from a bank-touch/ he told her. She 
put the sack in the closet. She turned the house 
over to him. He had wine and more wine. He 
acted like the guy in *The Three Musketeers.' 
He barricaded himself in his room and went on 
a drunk that lasted a month. Then he came out, 
shaved and took a bath. He was called The 
Sultan. 'I've had a fine time/ he told her. 
'Keep the bag of gold.' She opened it when he 
was gone. It was full of iron-washers. She 
thought so much of him after that trick that she 
sent out word for him to come back. He came 
back and they were married." 

"They're wolfing the world now," said The 
Gypsy. "They never were pinched." 

Spilly selected a yen-hauk, examined a toey 
of opium, scraped the sides and began cooking 
a pill over the little lamp. He laid his head upon 
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a girl's hip and smoked. The pipe was pointed 
toward the ceiling as he quoted: 
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'It's up-ihe-spout mth Charlie WaQj 
And wipes and tickers and what not — 
How do you melt the moultry swag? 
Booze and the blowens get the lot.' 



» 99 



"Who wrote that?" asked Vilos. 
Spilly shook his head. "Some guy," he said, 
Here's another one that came to me : 
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'Win gold at gUck and that will fly. 
Where's all your gain at passes — passes? 
For you will learn, the same as I, 
'Tis all to taverns and to lasses. . . . 
Sow wild hemp-seed and such fine grasses, 
'Tis all to taverns and to lasses.' " 



Vilos knew that the poems had been misquoted. 
He searched his brain for the authors' names. 
He felt fagged. 

"Suppose," he said, leaning toward The 
Gypsy, "suppose I try one smoke? One won't 
hurt me. I'm stupid and dull. You people cut 
right through my thoughts." 
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"Just one, then/' said The Gypsy. "Hongr' 
she cried to Sing Fat, "chef a small pill for my 
friend. It's going to make him sick, but it's like 
an olive — ^you have to eat one before you learn 
to hke them." 

The lodging for a night became animated as 
Vilos made his first attempt to smoke opium. 
He saw white-pale faces peering out at him frcHn 
the gloom of the bunks. The Chinese proprietor 
moved behind the curtain. He came out as The 
Gypsy warmed the bowl of a pipe. He filled the 
opening and showed Vilos how to hold the stem 
so as not to bum the pill. 

Vilos dragged in a huge whiff of repelling 
smoke. He choked and doubled up. He let the 
pill grow cold before it had dissolved in vapor. 
He tried again as the Chinaman grinned with 
Celestial humor. The second inhale was weaker 
than the first. The room spun as if it were a 
merry-go-round of yellow faces, mother-of-pearl 
inlaid-work and searching eyes. 

"How do you feelf asked The Gypsy, as his 
glance steadied upon her. 

Vilos felt the blood racing through his heart. 
He rubbed his hands and found them dry. 
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eyesight seemed sharper than before. He lay 
back upon the matting. He folded his arms over 
his chest. 

"I know who wrote those poems," he said in- 
tently. "Villon and Andrew Lang and Henley 
all had a fling at them. Spilly mixed his lines. 
Kipling has done something like that in his 
Lager, Der Girls and der Dollars !' " 

"Recite it," said The Gypsy. 

Vilos lifted his head. He stared at the flame 
of the peanut oil lamp. He rolled over and rested 
his elbows on the matting. 

"I'm going to be sick," he said. "Gypsy, take 
care of me." 

The girl rose and called for Sing Fat. 
"Hong!" she repeated. "Put him in a spare 
bunk. He'll be all right in the morning. He 
had to learn like the rest of us." 

"Better late than never," said one of the girls. 

The Chinaman stooped, ran his arms iinder 
Vilos and straightened out. He staggered over 
the matting with his burden. He rolled Vilos 
into an empty bunk, arranged a hard pillow and 
stepped aside as The Gypsy spread a coverlet 
and tucked it around the edges of the mattress. 
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"Leave him quiet, Hong/' she said. "If he 
wants anything when he wakes, give it to him. 
GiveJiim tea and cakes, but no more hop." 

Sing Fat bowed with Oriental grace. 

"Your man?" he asked. 

"I should say he is 1" declared The Gypsy. 

Spilly made way around the lamp as The 
Gypsy glided back across the matting. 

"He's got a swell pair of hands," said the 
pennyweighter. "I never saw better. Can he 
do any mob-work?" 

"I'm teaching him," said The Gypsy. "He 
can lift a right-breech or stall for me. He's 
learning to take a double-insider. Once he gets 
that, he's got everything." 

Spilly opened his coat and then his vest. He 
glanced down at his inner pocket. He thrust a 
finger through an armhole. 

"The best way to get an insider," he said, "is 
to slit the vest right here with a safety-razor 
blade. I've seen it done. The leather comes 
away without a tumble." 

The Twinkler snorted. He explained his 
method of obtaining anjrthing that might be in' a 
man's inside pocket. The discussion became in- 
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volved enough to awake a few of the denizens of 
the joint. They crept out of their bunks and 
formed a circle around the central lamp. 

Sing Fat, as host, was kept busy chefing pills. 
The bamboo-stem was passed imtil it became a 
pipe of peace wherein each smoker dreamed him- 
self or herself into forgetfulness. 

Vilos awoke from his stupor. A silver sheen 
was on the yellow cmtains of the windows. He 
felt his tongue hanging like a dry petal in a 
parched mouth. He turned and stared at the 
faint light which came from the low-trimmed 
peanut oil lamp. Figures were sleeping upon 
the matting. He recognized The Gypsy's hair. 
Her head was pillowed on the hip of a girl whose 
arms were stretched outward. 

He shivered. He attempted to draw the cov- 
erlet up over his chin. His legs trembled. The 
morning air stirred through the room. He sat 
upright and buiftped his head against the slats of 
the bunk above him. A sleeper stirred and 
cursed. 

The Celestial proprietor was crouched in one 
comer of the den. A lamp flickered at his side. 
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A bamboo-stem lay across his knees. The An- 
gora eat slmnbered between his sandals. 

Over everything in the rooni lay the stale odor 
of the poppy. The lips of the sleepers seemed 
starved. The Gypsy's face was haggard uid 
drawn. A woe-begone expression hardened her 
mouth. Tiny lines ran from her eyes and van- 
ished in the dusk of her hair. 

Vilos thrust out his legs and dropped to the 
matting. He stood swaying in the center of the 
room. He reached and touched The Gypsy's 
shoulder. He shook her gently. 

"Come," he whispered. "Gtood God, let's get 
out of this place." 

Vilos stood erect and stared around the room. 
Only the Chinaman seemed natural. The others 
— Spilly, The Twinkler and the three girls — 
were like withered leaves in an Eastern garden. 

The Gypsy climbed to her knees and then to 
her feet. She moaned slightly. She took the hat 
and coat Vilos crossed the room to get for her. 
She pointed her hand toward the window. 

"That way," she said. "Open it, please." 

He glanced back after she had stepped over 
the window-sill. The cat still slept between the 
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Celestial's sandals. The bamboo-stem was across 
Sing Fat's knees. The tiny flame in the peanut 
oil lamp flickered and wavered and cast shadows 
over the matting. 

"Did you pay him?" asked Vilos, as he started 
to draw down the window. 

"Yes! I paid him after you went to sleep. 
Come on, follow me." 

They went over the roof and down the steps 
and through the alley. They turned toward the 
avenue. The trolleys clanged. Trucks blocked 
the main street. Clerks and children and ped- 
dlers streamed southward. 

Vilos glanced behind as they reached a familiar 
comer. He stared at The Gypsy and saw that 
color was returning to her cheeks. He turned 
his face and reached out his arm for her. 

"Come on," he said. "Let's get a drink scMne- 
where. I want to forget Sing Fat and tl^ rest 
of that crowd. I'll never go there again!" 

"Oh, yes you will!" she exclaimed. "Visitors 
become steady customers in such places." 



CHAPTER XII 



TRAPPED 



Gypst Cragen was singing in the kitchen of 
the tenement. Her voice was as clear as a belL 

"The white moth to the closing vine; 
The bee to the open clover; 
And the gypsy blood to the gypsy blood 

Ex>er the wild world over/^ 

Cragen, propped in bed, with his cord-wrapped 
pipe drooping from his aged mouth, limned and 
smiled. 

Vilos stood on the gas-lighted landing and 
waited for the song to die before he gave the 
signal that he wanted to enter the flat. 

He heard a second and shorter bar: 

''The heart of a man to the heart of a mmd; 
Ught of my tents be fleet /* 

He knocked and scraped his feet on the worn 

196 
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linoleum. He heard the Gypsy's song stop. She 
rattled the chain like a fairy-keeper of a castle 
jate. She peered out and set up a glad cry. 

Vilos seized her hand warmly. 

*'I'm backl" he said. "Back from the road! 
How are you all? How's your father?" 

"About time," said the old thief from the 
iepths of his bed. "I'd figured you were pinched 
)r in a band-house. Them Western coppers are 
jettin' mighty hostile." 

"Father's almost well," declared The Gypsy. 

"So I hear," said Vilos. 

She went into the kitchen and rolled her hands 
in an apron. 

"Where have you been?" she asked, as Vilos 
followed her. 

"Ohio and Dayton and Louisville. I went out 
with Danny Nugent's mob and came back with 
Spilly and The Twinkler. It's been three weeks, 
hasn't it?" 

The Gypsy unrolled her hands. She held 
them out wistfully. "I thought what father 
thought," she said. "I was sure you got a tum- 
ble. You should have written more often. It's 
been exactly twenty days since you left. You 
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left a week after we were down to the New 
Shanghai Club— Sing Fat's." 

Vilos grasped her hands. He hooked one arm 
about her waist. 

"Let's see father," he said, as he led her to- 
ward the door which opened into the bedroom. 
"I've got lots to tell him. I met some of his old 
friends. They gave me a grand time. I rather 
like the Ufe." 

"I didn't want you to go, but now that you 
are safely back, I'm glad you went. Spilly and 
The Twinkler must have shown you the new 
stuflF — stalling and letting the sucker through 
and holding him and all that." 

"We missed some big touches, Gypsy. That's 
because you weren't along. You would have 
brought us better luck." 

The Gypsy unclasped Vilos' arm and moved 
to the foot of the old man's bed. She stooped 
and tucked in the covers. She glanced from 
Cragen's unshaven face to the bottles which 
stood on a tiny stand. 

"Father's been laid up with rheumatism for 
over a week," she said. I haven't been out much, 
Vilos." 
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He caught the ring of loyalty in her voice. 
He dropped to one knee and took the pipe from 
Cragen's lips. 

"Let me fill it," he said, searching about for 
the tobacco pouch. "I saw Red Leary and Big 
Bill Buckley and Micky Gleason in Chi. They 
were in a saloon on Madison Street. They all 
asked about you. Red said you were the best 
in the world at one time." 

"I'm the best yet!" growled Cragen. "You 
young ones can't teach an old dog any tricks. 
Why, me and Red and Micky Gleason and Char- 
lie Laurie split seventy-nine thousand once! It 
went four ways. And you and the daughter are 
nickin' other people's leathers and jewelry. We 
wouldn't touch that *slum' when I was young.'* 

"Times have changed," said Vilos, glancing at 
The Gypsy. "Haven't they?" he asked her. 

"They certainly have. I'm dying to go out 
and show dad what we can do. There isn't much 
money in the house." 

Vilos pulled out a slender roll of bills and 
peeled oflF all but one. "There's seventy," he 
said as he tossed the money on the bed. "Seventy 
wiU buy a lot of things. We can go get more 
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to-night, after a little trip down to Sing Fat's. 

"Ah!" said The Gypsy. "You've been at it? 

Vilos frowned and shook his head as he nodded 
toward the old man. 

The Gypsy walked around the bed and lifted 
the bottles from the little stand. 

"All empty," she said. "Father has been tak- 
ing his medicine." 

Cragen dragged at his pipe. He glanced from 
his daughter's face to her hands. 

"That last rye," he chuckled, "was mighty 
satisfying. I guess I could get up if I had to. 
Where you goin', girl?" 

"I'll finish cooking the potatoes and the spare- 
ribs. Vilos and I will eat. Then I'll bring you 
in some beef-soup. Then we'll go out." 

"Where?" 

I'm crazy to see the lights. I haven't been 
out for a week ?" 
Wot lights?" 

'Oh, up-town. They say the avenue's swell 
with the new yellow arcs." 

Vilos reached and took some of the bottles out 
of The Gypsy's hands. He led the way to the 
kitchen. 
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The table near the sink was soon set. Vilos 
sat down and passed over a generous portion of 
spare-ribs, potatoes and a bowl of creamy gravy. 
He smiled at The Gypsy as she tucked a napkin 
under her chin and started eating. 

"There's worse places than this," he said. "I 
haven't seen anything on the road that I would 
exchange for it." 

The Gypsy rose from the table and climbed 
upon the coal-box. She reached and secured a 
black bottle. She held this to the light. 

"Not much left," she said. "Do you want it 
straight or do you want some water in it?" 

"Pass me up. I haven't had three drinks since 
I went away. I like the other stuff better." 

The Gypsy glanced at Vilos' clothes. She 
noted the neat set to his collar and tie. His nails 
were well-manicured. There was an exactness 
to his well-groomed features which showed care 
and attention. 

"Oh, very well," she said, climbing back on 
the coal-box and replacing the bottle. "I'm glad 
you haven't been drinking whisky. It is sloppy 
stuff. It never dressed a man up or made him 
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very careful of his appearance. The other stuff 
has that virtue." 

Vilos sprang up from his chair and helped The 
Gypsy prepare the old man's soup. He carried 
it into Cragen's room. 

"Here," he said, sitting down hy the head of 
the bed. "Here, dad, try this. It's piping hot 
and thick." 

Cragen rose on one elbow and began sipping 
the soup. Between sips he said: 

"You're gettin' thin, boy. Are you hittin* the 
hop? Look out for that. It's pulled down tiie 
best thieves living. I never knew it to fail. 
You're just the kind it takes hold of. I remem- 
ber little Nollie Matches. He was the best lone 
star in the west. He had everything! The girls 
taught him to smoke hop. It gave him the nerve 
of the damned. Then he went all to pieces. Last 
time I heard of him he was playin' a piano in a 
'Frisco scatter." 

"Oh, I wouldn't touch that stuflF." 

The old man's eyes were super-keen. He no- 
ticed the improvement in Vilos' clothes — ^the 
white thin hands — the keen chalky profile of a 
close-shaven face. 
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"Don't teach my girl any of those tricks/' he 
said earnestly. "God knows she's bad enough, 
as it is. She's what I made her, but no more. I 

■ma 

don't want to see her hangin' around like a 
wraith of what she once was. She's a good girl, 
now." 

"She is!" said Vilos staimchly. "We're going 
out on the wire that's all. We ought to get a 
leather or two. It'll be Christmas in a month. 
We need the kale." 

"The bullets, boy. Call kale, bullets. The 
Humble Dutchman, who I once knew, used to 
call it that. He was always wakin' up the mob 
and tellin' them to get out and get the bullets. 
He's dead now. He died in a band-house, which 
is a prison." 

"Hear anything of Dugan?" asked Vilos as 
the old man stopped sipping the soup. 

"Nothin' much. He's layin' low on account 
of gettin' beat in the election. But he won't stay 
under cover long. Sweeney was up here the other 
day. He just was lookin' round. He said the 
town was right, and for anybody I knew to wade 
right in and clean up with the suckers. He don't 
care what you steal as long as he gets his end 
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of the bit. He's shaking down the guns and flash 
dips what work the avenue for a jay stem. It's 
no jay stem, at that." 

"We'll go up there to-night. I have to see my 
landlady at the boarding-house and tell her to 
hold my things. I owe her about two weeks' 
rent." 

*Take some of this kale you gave me." 

"No! The Gypsy and I will get some. We'll 
be careful." 

The old man crammed his pipe full of tobacco. 
He took the match Vilos handed over the bed. 

"Be more than careful and keep off the white 
stuff, boy." 

"White stuff?" 

"Yes! The poppy stuff! Cocaine and mor- 
phine and flake and snow and all them happy- 
dust things. Nothin' in them! They ain't a 
man's drug. They belong to Asiatics and Hin- 
doos and cadets — ^what are the lowest of the low. 
Stick to good whisky if you have to have some- 
thing." 

Vilos turned. The Gypsy was in the doorway. 
She was drawing on a pair of slightly-soiled 
gloves. 
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"Ready to go?" she asked. 

"Just a minute," said the old man, reaching 
under the mattress with sudden energy. "You 
better take my gat with you. You carry it, girl." 

The Gypsy pressed a hand to her breast. She 
flashed Vilos a knowing smile. 
I got my gun," she said. 
Loaded?" asked Cragen. 

"Every chamber I I cleaned it myself and 
loaded it. I use the same cartridges you use. 
They're .32's." 

"All right," said Cragen, dropping back on 
his bed. "Never draw it unless you're going to 
use it. Never use it unless you have to — ^mighty 
bad." 

Vilos nodded. "That's a western rule," he 
said as he took up his overcoat and hat. "That 
sounds like your friends in Madison Street, Chi- 
cago." 

The old man closed his eyes. Vilos and The 
Gypsy glanced at him. 

The polished gleam of the telephone on the 
wall, the flaring gas, the patched comfort over 
his form and the dingy outlines of the room, 
marked the resting place of a thief who had had 
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his day. There seemed no energy in Cragen at 
aU. 

"Poor papa," said The Gypsy as she drew shut 
the hall door. "He is not welL It may be the 
rye whisky. It may be the rheumatism. It 
may be that Dugan hurt him internally when 
they had that fight." 

Vilos paused on the steps leading down to the 
sidewalk. 

"Snowing a little/' he said, butt(Xiing up his 
coat. "It's going to be a white night. Have 
you coal enough to keep your father warm?" 

"Let's send up some. We can get old Vic 
to do it. I've three or four dollars." 

Old Vic was in the basement. Vilos gave him 
a half dollar for the coal. He bowed as they 
climbed the broken steps to the street. 

They crossed the town and reached an avenue. 
They swung into the downflowing stream of hu- 
manity that surged toward the south. 

Stride tuned to stride, they walked with their 
eyes keenly darting at everybody. The windows, 
the garish lights of the nickel picture shows, the 
lurid bill-boards and always the heterogeneous 
objects in the pawn shops, caught their attention. 
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They paused and pointed out jewels which might 
be obtained by wiles or knavery. They went on 
to the next shop. 

Shanghai Square was reached finally. Turn- 
ing and glancing back. The Gypsy snuggled 
close to Vilos and said: 

"No tail I Nobody foUowed us." 

He linked his arm into hers. He led the way 
through the alley up over. the flight of broken 
stairs and across the tin roof. He it was who 
scratched on the window pane. 

^'En she qvuf^ he whispered as the Celestial^s 
shadow fell upon the yellow ciui;ain. 

"You're getting on," The Gypsy said. 

They entered the room after Sing Fat had 
blinked at each of their forms for a slow minute. 

They joined the circle of listless fiends about 
the little peanut oil lamp. It was eleven o'clock 
when The Gypsy rose from her pillow on Vilos' 
hip and said: 

"Pay Hcmg and come on. YouVe smoked 
enough." 

He paid Sing Fat with silver. The habitues 
of the place sank back to their pipes and ciga- 
rettes and Li Shee nuts and blood-oranges. The 
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snow had fallen upon the roof to the thickness of 
a carpet. 

Slipping and steadying himself with a dizzy 
effort, Vilos led The Gypsy down the steps and 
through the alley where dead men walked. They 
climbed into a taxi and started up-town. They 
crossed the asphalt and cobbles and thrust them- 
selves into the thick of the theater crowd. 

Great electric signs blurred before Vilos' eyes. 
He saw objects with the keen sight that opium 
gives its devotees. 

No fears of the police or detectives lurked in 
his heart. The faUing snow formed a shielding 
veil of diamonds. The flushed faces of pretty 
women in sables, the twinkle of their buckled 
slippers over the carpeted sidewalks to waiting 
cabs, the mellow notes caught from the open 
doors of cafes, all wrought their spell. He 
walked with kings and beauty. 

The avenue stabbed through the white night 
like a poinard of fire. Its hilt was Franklin 
Circle. Its point vanished in the snow at a broad 
side street. Its edge was crimson with a blood- 
glow from the city's heart. 

Desire and slow calculation came to Vilos. He 
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felt the warm pressure of The Gypsy's fingers 
on his arm — her "cluck" at an unusually radiant 
diamond upon the white shirt of a fur-garbed 
roisterer. 

They maneuvered for this windfall and suc- 
ceeded in jamming the night-rounder between a 
group of youths and a file of chorus girls. The 
Gypsy took the diamond by a practised twist 
when Vilos stumbled against the man and then 
apologized profusely. The youths and girls and 
the victims of the robbery were hopelessly snarled 
as he crossed the street and waited behind a news 
stand. The Gypsy came through the tangle of 
churning taxis. She nodded as Vilos helped her 
to the curb. 

"Three carats, at least," she whispered. 

"Come on," he said, "stall for me and I'll try 
for an insider. I don't see a headquarters man 
in sight." 

"That's the time to look out,'* she said. 

His laugh, so unusual to him, rang defiantly. 
He felt the grip of the poppy. 

The chance came as he thrust his way through 
a crowd before the entrance of a famous cafe. A 
big man, in chinchilla coat and s(»newhat rosy 
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with wine, started up a flight of steps and at- 
tempted to reach the well-filled lobby. 

Vilos gave The Gypsy the signal to block the 
man« The girl acted quickly. She squeezed her- 
self forward and half turned their prey as Vilos 
lifted the coat and '^fanned" for the leather or 
pocket-book. 

It was coming out of the rear trouser pocket 
hke a card from a deck — ^with The Gypsy slowly 
giving way — ^when there happened the unex- 
pected. 

A ripple in the surging crowd changed to a 
rush from three forms. They beat their way 
forward and sprang upon Vilos. He let the 
pocket-book drop. He turned aggressively. 

The hot, red face of Sweeney groimd against 
his own. Sweeney's crunching fingers twisted 
an arm and bent it backward. A blow as sud- 
den and as ferocious as that of a professional 
slugger's landed between Vilos' eyes. He stag- 
gered, dropped to one knee, then rose swaying 
with anger. 

More blows came with the force of a pile-driv- 
er. Sweeney shouted something like — "G^t the 
other one I The moll! The moll P 
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Breathing with difficulty under the fusillade of 
fists, Vilos was driven against a wall where he 
overturned a flower-pot and a rubber-plant. He 
went down. Sweeney clicked a pair of regula- 
tion cuflFs on his protesting wrists. 

"Stand up, youl" grunted the man from head- 
quarters, glancing over his shoulder. "Get up, 
you dip! I got you dead, bang right!" 

The Gypsy appeared between Crimm and 
Cassady. Vilos climbed to his feet and began to 
protest. 

"Chop itl" said Sweeney. "Did you get that 
sucker they were trying to trim?" he asked the 
two detectives. 

"Hell no I" said Crimm. "Everybody beat it 
out of the lobby. They thought it was a gun 
play. I'll go outside and look. He was a tall 
fellow with a black coat on." 

Crimm came back and pushed aside a crowd 
of waiters and diners. "Come on," he said to 
Sweeney. "Let's take them for a ride. The 
mark they tried to trim isn't around." 

The Gypsy flashed Vilos a knowing glance. 
In that event there could be no charge against 
them. The evidence was too flimsy. It was ap- 
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parent that the tall man had picked up his own 
pocket-book and left the lobby in order to avoid 
notoriety. 

Sweeney tested the handcuflP chain by jerking 
on it. He jabbed Vilos in the waist and grinned. 

"You're a poor dip," he said. "I saw the whole 
play fifty feet away. The Gypsy was all right 
— she fronted her man and held him up — ^but you 
have a lot to learn." 

The way led out through the circle of waiters 
and to the curb. Here a crowd had gathered. 

Crimm and Cassady, with The Gypsy between 
them, turned toward Sweeney, who had urged 
Vilos down the steps despite his protests that 
they had the wrong man. 

"Look around," said Sweeney. "I want the 
taxi that was standing over there near the cor- 
ner. It's got red panels on the doors. We'll 
take these birds in that. I want to talk to them.** 

The taxi with the red panels, by chance or cal- 
culation, swung in from the avenue's traflBc and 
came to a grinding stop at the low stone in front 
of the cafe. 

"After you," said Sweeney to Vilos as The 
Gypsy was lifted into the taxi. "After you. Hoi- 
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brook, alias a few other names. Watch your 
step and sit right down." 

Sweeney gripped Vilos* right wrist. He leaned 
from the cab door and whispered to the driver. 
The door clicked shut. The chauflFeur opened 
the muffler and guided through his speeds till he 
let the clutch in on high. 

"Jes' a little spin through the park," explained 
S^veeney as he turned. "You need a little air," 
he added. "You've been getting courage on hop 
or the white stuff." 

"I really think " Vilos started to say 

through his swollen lips. 

"You mustn't do that. Jus' don't think I Jus' 
sit tight and enjoy your ride." 

"Where are you taking us?" The Gypsy asked. 
"I demand to be set free. I will not " 

"Easy, easy," said Crimm. "Leave it to Swee- 
ney. He's got his orders about you two. You're 
^vanted in so many places we don't know where 
to take you. I'd hate to do all the time you owe 
society." 

A'ilos glanced out through the frosted window 
of the cab. The white sheen of snow showed 
everywhere. Trees lifted spectral branches. 
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Lakes were frozen over. The sky sifted down a 
fine salt which blotted and blurred the long line 
of electric arcs that bordered the winding road- 
way over which the taxi churned. 

*'Sanders(Mi Avenue," said The Gypsy. Vilos 
turned and stared at her figure crouched deep 
between the two Centrid OflSce detectives. 
"Where are we going?" he asked the men. 

" 'We' is good," said Sweeney. "It connects 
you two together. Old Cragen wouldn't have 
slipped like that." 

The Gypsy bit her lip. She showed her small, 
white teeth in a pathetic smile. 

"YouVe acted very imgentlemanly." 

"We have!" said Sweeney. "WeVe saved the 
public from losing a bunch of pokes to-night. If 
it wasn't for us, you pickpockets would spring 
right out of the cobble-stones. You might have 
known enough to keep off the avenue during the 
theater hour." 

Vilos rubbed the moisture frcMn the inside of 
the window nearest him and peered out. He saw 
that the taxi had breasted a hill and was gliding 
through a towering canyon of apartment build- 
ings. He felt a swerve as the cab swung aharply 
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and started north. He stared at the river and the 
cakes of ice floating down stream. Over this 
river lifted the blue abutments of a high moim- 
tain ridge. 

Menace was in the lurching speed and slipping, 
chain-bound wheels of the taxi. Resolution 
stamped the ugly jaws of the three detectives. 
ISIisery wound about The Gypsy*« crushed form 
and faded hat. She seemed to Vilos like a bird 
tJiat had been rudely clutched by a renotorseless 
hand. 

He studied the phases of the situation and 
found small comfort in his thoughts. One thing 
only was evident — Sweeney had a purpose in the 
back of his head. It was for no small reason that 
the cab had been waiting on the avenue. It was 
speeding along the river in violation of all traf- 
fic laws. The brazen horn kept up an endless 
signaling. The fur-garbed driver crouched be- 
hind a wall of sleet and ice. He sighted his course 
through an inch-wide slit in the opaque wind- 
shield. He seemed the gunner facing the artil- 
lery of Heaven. 

Vilos rubbed his gyved wrists. He slanted his 
eyes toward Crimm and then toward Cassady. 
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The side lights of the taxi brought out the details 
of their features. Both sleuths were armed with 
police regulation revolvers. 

Vilos leaned back against a stiff cushion. There 
seemed no chance for escape. He was gripped 
by the mystery that was hurtling them through 
the night. 

The cab swung from the river and tobogganed 
down a hill. It turned up a dark street. It 
threaded the ghostly lattices of a viaduct. It 
crossed a hollow span. It swung toward the 
west. 

"Grand View Avenue/* said The Gypsy. 
"They're taking us out toward the country." 

Sweeney leaned forward and pressed his face 
close to the girl's. 

He swung back as the cab lurched. 

"Hell," he laughed, "she is pretty I I don't 
blame " 

The silence in the cab was broken when Crimm 
blew a frosty breath toward Vilos. 

"Better frisk that fellow," he said. "He might 
have a smoke-wagon under his arm. They carry 
them in their sleeves now." 
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Sweeney's practiced touch went all over VUos 
like a surgeon examining a recruit. 

"Norodrhesaid. "Try the girl 1 The molls 
carry the smoke-wagons. *Gun-molls' they call 
them, 'though it didn't use to mean that." 

An interruption occurred as Crimm started 
cramming his fingers into The Gypsy's pockets. 
The taxi came to a sudden stop. The driver 
sprang out and rounded the hood. He jerked 
open the westward door. 

"Rosebud Corners," he said through the muf- 
fler that bound his mouth. "Did y' say Rosebud 
Corners?" The eyes above the fur collar stead- 
ied upon Sweeney's red face. 

"I said it I" 

Crimm and Cassady rose, bent over and 
sprang from the cab. Sweeney darted a side- 
sweeping glance at the vista of snow and inter- 
laced branches which fringed the side of the road. 

"Get outl" he said to Vilos as he twisted him- 
self to the seat made vacant by Crimm. "I'll 
stay," he added, lajring a familiar hand on The 
Gypsy's knee. 

Vilos raised his manacled wrists and brought 
them down upon the detective's head. He re- 
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peated the blow. The cab's top was in the way 
for a finishing swing. 

Crimm reached inside the taxi. He clutched 
VUos by the overcoat. He braced one foot against 
the running-board. Vilos felt the cloth parting 
as he attempted to strike the red face below him. 
He failed and narrowly missed The Gypsy. 

The eastward door of the cab swung open. 
Cassady and the driver reached in. They dragged 
Vilos out. They flung him upon the slush of the 
road. They lifted and together tossed him crash- 
ing into a hedge. 

"Drive like hell I" shouted Sweeney to the 
chauffeur. "You know where to go. Gro! Gk)! 
Gol" 

The driver slammed shut both taxi doors. He 
climbed to the front seat and released the brakes. 
The exhaust roared. It stirred up a barricade of 
snow particles. The taxi vanished in a frosted 
lane of arched branches that led down toward the 
icy river. 

Vilos squirmed from the hedge and stood, star- 
ing westward. His last visicm of The Gjrpsy was 
indelibly stamped on his brain. He rubbed his 
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wrists. There was blood on the chain between 
the handcuffs. 

He turned and searched for Cassady and 
Crimm. The detectives had yanished, going 
southward. Their crisp steps on the frozen snow 
rang in his ears. 

A splinter of ice peeled from a sheathed tree. 
The wind swirled a column of white dust that 
rose up to the leaden sky. The arc lights shone 
dim and unreal. 

Vilos clicked the cuffs together, then drew 
them apart with a hopeless jerk. The chain was 
almost unbreakable. 

He sat down on the curb-stone and stared over 
the road. His eyes lifted up on the frosted sur- 
face of a sign-post. He deciphered this sign and 
repeated : 

"City Limit." 

The truth flashed through his niunbed brain. 
The taxi with the red panels — ^the three detec- 
tives — the arrest on the avenue — the long, long 
ride up to the city's line, were all a series of 
events that showed the work of one man's ugly 
wiU— 

MikeDugan'sl 



CHAPTER XIII 



BETOND THE LAW 



ViLOS rose from his position on the curb and 
stepped stiffly to the center of the road« 

He glanced north, tiu*ned and looked south, 
then studied the double tracks made by the taxL 
They led like two furrows along a desert of il- 
limitable proportions. The white snow had drift- 
ed to the same dead level. The trees and shrub- 
bery and hills were flattened by refraction. 

Blowing on his chilled hands he drew out his 
watch. The hour was after two. No light showed 
save from the arcs. Across these, fine snow 
sifted. 

He replaced the watch and studied the chain 
which connected the two cuflFs. The mockery of 
the moment flooded over him. He was free and 
yet gyved. It had been a parting thought of the 
two detectives who were not without a sense of 
humor. 

220 
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Cold and dampness crept through the open- 
ings of his overcoat. The accusing cuffs nipped 
particles of flesh from his wrists. The chain 
links clinked like tiny, silver bells. 

He sank partly down on the frozen road and 
rubbed his right wrist with snow. He moistened 
it with saliva. There was a slight give to the 
cuff. He failed with this and tried the other. 
The left wrist was smaller than the right. He 
rose with a bleeding hand. The cuff dangled at 
the end of the chain. Sweeney had been too 
hasty in snapping it on. 

The success, although small, was encouraging. 
The grip of the morning air drove dear through 
Vilos' brain. The Gypsy's face blurred before 
his hot, flamed eyes. 

Hate and resentment paralyzed his actions. 
The problem was to trail the taxi to the house 
where it had gone. There were the two tracks 
leading toward the river. No other taxi or auto 
had passed down the road. 

He bound the dangling cuff and the chain with 
his handkerchief, shoved it up his sleeve and 
doubled over his imdershirt so that he could walk 
without attracting attention. 
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Starting westward, through silent aisles of 
snow-sprinkled hedges, he came to a second and 
broader road. Upon this artery he saw the 
churned marks of a score of wheels. He brushed 
aside the snow and attempted to find the tire- 
prints of the taxi which had whisked The Gypsy 
away from him. 

The task was almost hopeless. He went blind- 
ly on. He found a score of branch roads all lead- 
ing down toward the river. Gray-stone houses 
loomed between tnmks of leafless trees. Gables 
and garages stared their empty windows at him. 

An auto honked and breasted a hill. It flashed 
by in a winding swirl of snow. Its bright elec- 
tric cones drilled through the night. Its red eye 
died shade by shade. 

Vilos stepped back into the road and started 
toward the south. He came upon a little box 
over which burned a green light. The door was 
unlocked. There was a telephone and a motor- 
cycle inside. 

He glanced keenly up and down the road, then 
entered the police booth. He lifted the telephone 
receiver on a far chance of getting Cragen. 

His surprise showed in his voice as Central 
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answered by asking him what number he wanted. 

"Baldwin, 66721" he exclaimed. "6-6-7-2, 
please." 

The diaphragm of the instrument set up a slow 
throbbing as if the heart of the city was beating 
at the other end of the wire. 

He held the cold receiver to his ear. He 
glanced out through the narrow door of the po- 
lice-booth. A wall of white-robed hedges 
stretched beyond the road. Over this wall loomed 
the leaden dome of the sky. An arc sputtered 
and hissed. It clicked and drew a flame. The 
powdered snow seemed the corona of a sun held 
in space. 

Suddenly the diaphragm grated. A growling 
voice asked a far-off question. The question was 
repeated. 

"Cragen!" exclaimed Vilos. "This you, Cra- 
gen?" 

"It's me," came back. 

A hmnming sounded along the cold wire. A 
gruff query broke through this humming. 

"What tu' heUl" roared in VUos' ear. 

"You, Cragen r* 



**-J 
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"Yes, me! Where are you? What are you 
doing? Whereas The Gypsy — ^my girl?" 

Vilos hunched his muscles, pressed his face 
against the cold steel of the handcuff where it 
had worked down his right wrist, and spoke 
clearly into the transmitter. He told of the ar- 
rest. He explained everything. He gave his 
position as near as he knew it: "Somewhere on 
Grand View Avenue. Somewhere close to the 
city's line." 

The old man broke in at least a score of times. 
He cursed Dugan. He ended matters in a posi- 
tive resolve. 

"I'm coming, boy! Wait for me. I'll be up. 
I got a gat. I'll get a car. I know where Du- 
gan's country house is. It's near the river. That's 
where my girl was taken. God help him when I 
come." The diaphragm clicked and was silent. 
Vilos hung up the receiver. 

He closed the door of the police-booth. The 
winding shroud of powdered snow had bright- 
ened in some manner. Perhaps a moon was ris- 
ing over the crystalline world. He sou£^t for it 
in vain. 

So, Cragen was coming. The thought held 
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him in his tracks. He stopped beneath a canopy 
of inta-laced branches. The old man, sick, rheu- 
matic, ahnost on his last span of months, had 
risen from his bed, dressed and started northward 
with a gun. He had the seventy dollars with 
him. He knew where Dugan hved. 

Vilos pressed the cold metal of the handcuff 
up his wrist and went down a pathway which 
led to tibe river. He threaded through a maze 
of lanes and crescents and circles. He awoke 
dogs that barked viciously. He passed over the 
frozen surface of estates and tangled his feet in 
the frames of gardens and low green-houses. 

He came imexpectedly to a railroad track and 
the river. Dark water flowed down the moun- 
tains. Ice cakes ground close into the shore. 
A blue ridge against the western sky marked the 
range. 

Retracing his steps, he began detouring in the 
hope of finding tracks made by the taxi with the 
red panels. The wind had obliterated most of 
the furrows. He stooped now and then and 
brushed aside the snow. 

It came to him, as a clock struck in a northern 
church, that his quest was useless. There were 
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too many roads and mansi(ms and by-ways to the 
Grand View section. He threshed his arms, 
stamped his damp feet and started back up the 
hill toward the police-box with the green light. 

Beneath his surface calm, which was in keep- 
ing with frozen earth and air and water, there 
smoldered a fire that kept warm his breast. The 
Gypsy was in danger. 

Not arrest, or denouncement, or bitter impris- 
onment had come to thrust itself between them. 
They had been separated by the ugly will of 
Mike Dugan. 

The boss had waited his hour. He had re- 
frained from a petty spite after the affair of the 
jail. He had allowed The Gypsy to remain on 
bail, until his plans had matured. 

Sweeney, Crimm and Cassady were tools who 
had carried out the idea of first arresting The 
Gypsy and then bringing her to Dugan's house 
by the river. 

This house was the hiding place for the boss 
during his hours of debauchery or political con- 
ferences. It was not listed in the telephone book 
or the city directory. A dmnmy buyer had trans- 
ferred it to a dummy owner. 
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Searching with frost-rimmed eyes, Vilos crept 
through a hedge and burst out upon a familiar 
road. He lifted his head and saw the pale glow 
of the green light. The booth was still closed. 
The wind moaned. The fine snow sanded over 
the frozen surfaces. 

Southward glowed the flush of the city. Its 
hollow roar was a sound heard in a shell. Be- 
tween the police-booth and the lights a long hiU 
merged into the sky. Down tliis slope there 
swirled a mass of steel and rubber and tempered 
springs. 

It came with the speed of a whirlwind. A 
dancing cone of dazzling light shot over the frost- 
ed surfaces. This steadied a long white finger 
and bathed the police-booth and Vilos in its rays. 

He sprang aside with a frantic shout. He 
caught the picture of a grim, close-muffled face 
in the tonneau of a black car — ^the leaning body 
of Cragen — the straining dot of black at the 
steering wheel. 

The great touring car swung at the bottom of 
the hill, skidded almost to a hedge, then turned 
and lunged toward the river. 

Vilos started after it. He ran with his arms 
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raised and his mouth gaping open. The nipping 
air burned to his lungs. The ruts of the road 
twisted his feet. He tripped and sprawled into 
a feathery gutter. He was up and on. 

He found the opening through which the black 
touring car had vanished. It was a seemingly 
straight lane leading toward the river. There 
were but two tracks upon the frozen surface. The 
taxi with the red panels had taken the same route 
over which Cragen had gone; 

A cross-road sectored the lane. A low, lodge 
house showed within ice-sheathed trees. A gate 
barred the way to an estate. 

Vilos threw himself flat on his face. He stud- 
ied the tracks of many motor cars. He saw where 
Cragen's car had skidded and turned. There was 
the staggered depressions in the snow that 
marked the same tires. He went on down a 
wider road that dipped and twined and showed 
every evidence of prosperous homes beyond the 
barricade of winter-blown hedges. 

He was getting closer to his objectives, A 
light showed in a stone mansion. A dog com- 
menced barking. A motor throbbed the night air 
like the beat of wings. 
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The cuff upon his right wrist slipped down. 
He paused and wound it with his handkerchief. 
Thrusting it up his sleeve, he went through his 
pockets. He had no weapon. The small knife 
he carried would not serve for any assault. 

One word remained in his brain as he felt his 
knees weaken and a nipping cold grip for his 
breast. He moved, stiffly, blindly, toward the 
vale where the motor droned. He repeated The 
Gypsy's name. He raised his gyred right hand 
to his eyes. He bunched his fist. He swung the 
two cuffs and the chain like the ball on the end 
of a battle-mace. 

Clamoring bells rang out on the night air. A 
whistle shrilled. A far-off voice shouted hoarse- 
ly. The gallop of a rider crashing through the 
frosted crust came to Vilos. 

He dropped his arm and sprang for the shelter 
of a hedge. He was in time. A blurred mass 
hurtled by him. Snow particles blinded his eyes. 
He rubbed them with the gyved wrist and peered 
out from his shelter. 

More bells rang. The entire world seemed 
rimmed with them. An alarm had sounded for 
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some reason. Dogs barked frcxn muffled stables. 
A door slammed. 

Vilos crept on hands and knees to the center of 
the road. He strained his glance in the river's 
direction. Yellow lights had suddenly appeared 
there. 

He rose to his feet and turned with a back 
glance. A patrol-wagon was coming. He saw 
its twin lights. He heard its brazen gong. It 
dashed by him as he flimg himself in the gutter. 
He caught a streaky glimpse of a number of vil- 
lage constables. Their helmets were awry. Their 
coats were unbuttoned. They held long clubs 
and guns in their unmittened hands. 

"Riot call," Vilos said. 

The sound of his voice was bracing. He pressed 
up the gyves until they clamped his right wrist 
He brushed the snow from his clothes and started 
running in the direction of the yellow lights. He 
heard other footfalls on frozen surfaces. He 
came suddenly breast to breast with an overcoat- 
ed man who had rounded a hedge. 

"What's coming oflF?" Vilos asked. 

"Ashootin'l" 

"Where?" 
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"Over at Griscombe's old house. See it there? 
It's that place where the patrol wagon is standin'. 
Come on, I'll show youl" 

The willing stranger is probably a house- 
holder in the vicinity, thought Vilos, who took the 
outside of the sidewalk and hurried with the man. 

They reached a hedge where green box-wood 
showed above the snow. They passed in single 
file through a small gate. The manor house 
loomed squat and forbidding upon the top of a 
small knoll. 

The yellow lights of the porch had been turned 
on. To this illumination was added the glare 
from the patrol-wagon. A constable stood at the 
top of the steps. Four huge windows were open. 
Through the sashes of these Vilos saw shadows 
moving. 

"Who lives here?" he asked the man in front 
of him. 

"A politician. Dugan is his name. I wonder 
what happened to him?" 

"So do I," said Vilos as he lagged in his stride 
and waited for the man to reach the steps. 

A silver-running note vibrated the air. A 
portly constable came out through one of the 
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windows and mopped his brow. He glanced at 
the falling snow. He turned and went back in- 
side the house. 

Vilos avoided the patrol-wagon. He skirted 
a frozen garden and rounded the house. At its 
back a garage showed. The door of this building 
was wide open. 

Running steps sounded from a score of direc- 
tions. Shrubbery snapped. Figures loomed 
against the white background. The entire pop- 
ulace of the restricted district of Grand View 
was hturying to the house on the knoll. 

In the midst of these alarms Vilos moved cau- 
tiously so as to place a wing of the house between 
himself and the patrol-wagcm. He wanted to 
look inside the front rooms without being de- 
tected. He reasoned dimly that a crime had 
been committed wherein Dugan or The Gypsy 
or Cragen had departed this life. 

There were motor car tracks upon the lane 
which ran around the house and ended at the 
open door of the garage. Vilos stooped, pressed 
the gyve further up his wrist, and studied these 
tracks. One set might have come from tires of 
Cragen's hired touring car. Another was nar- 
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row and resembled the marks made by the taxi 
with the red panels. 

He straightened at this dual discovery. He 
stared toward the garage. Both cars had van- 
ished. There was a reason for this. Both per- 
haps had been driven at all speed from the scene 
of the crime. 

Creeping within the shadow of the house, he 
glided to the end of the porch and stepped from 
the roadway. He reached upward and grasped 
an ice-sheathed rail. He threw his leg over the 
rail and vaulted the obstruction. 

Moving swiftly and hugging the wall, he 
gained the first of the four windows. A curtain 
flapped from this window. Voices in terse in- 
quiry sounded inside the room. 

Vilos felt the porch shake from the weight of 
arriving footsteps. A queue of men woimd up 
the hill. Some carried lanterns. One had a 
pitchfork. Another shouldered a shot-gun. 

Remorselessly as a law in motion, the frag- 
ments of conversation which floated out the win- 
dow brought home the truth to Vilos. 

Dugan lay dead within that room. The Gypsy 
was accused of his murder. 
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Nothing in the words of the constables had 
connected Cragen with the matter. 

Vilos clenched his right fist to prevent the 
handcuffs from clicking. He thrust forward his 
head, and widened his eyes to the view of the 
room. He stood gripped on that porch with 
what he saw. 

The scene was framed in glaring lights frcnn 
a splendid electrolier that domed from the cen- 
ter of the ceiling. 

Three men were confronting The Gypsy, who 
made low moans but did not answer her accusers. 

She had backed to the furthest recess — a cove 
between two bookcases over which hung can- 
vases of flesh-tinted bathers. 

One hand was thrust forward in supplicaticxL 
Her hat was ofi^ her head. It dangled by a single 
rope of hair in which was caught a bent pin with 
a paste jewel at its hilt. 

This jewel reflected the light from the dome. 
It quivered and flashed many colors. 

Vilos dropped his eyes to The Gypsy's right 
hand that was down at her side. Her fingers 
were coileiJ over the handle of the little revolver. 

He winced despite the frozen fear that gripped 
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him. The evidence was all against her. The 
men started to advance. She raised the revolver. 
Her hand wavered and let the weapon drop. She 
sank to her knees. She pillowed her head in her 
arms. 

Vilos saw the constables move about an object 
on the floor. He tore himself from his rooted 
spot and took one step through the window which 
came down to a low sill, flush with the porch 
planks. 

The reason for them moving was apparent. 
They had covered Dugan with a table-spread. 
This had not prevented a crimson stream from 
flowing on the hard wood. It had not entirely 
eff*aced a view of the boss* slippered feet and his 
pajamas. 

Vilos brushed himself off and stepped boldly 
into the room. 

"Hold onl" he exclaimed. "What happened 
here?" 

The men turned. 

"Who are you?" one asked. 

"I*m Detective Sergeant Sweeney from the 
city I" exclaimed Vilos, striding forward and 
dropping the loose handcuff to the end of the 
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chain. "IVe got the nippers right here for the 
girl. Step aside you 1 Let me look at her." 

The constable hesitated. Vilos realized that 
there were too many men in the room for his pur- 
pose. 

"Hurry out to the front door!" he said. "One 
of you watch there. This woman had a confed- 
erate. He's somewhere about. Search the 
house, quick." 

A constable went through the door. An- 
other turned and after glancing at Dugan's body 
remained, shaking his head. Vilos stepped up 
and tapped this scrawny villager on the chest. 

"Go to the phone/' he said, conmiandingly. 
"Gtet the city police station. Have them send 
out the homicide squad. Lock the door after 
you." 

"Now," he said to the last man as he stooped 
before the form of The Gypsy. "Now, I want 
you to go on the side porch and around to the 
garage. There's a car standing there, (ret it's 
number. Quick, now, quick!" 

Clicking the cuffs, Vilos lifted The Gypsy's 
willing hand. He listened and waited for the 
constable to move. He was a big man with a 
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thick neck. Suspicion shone in his eyes. He 
pulled at his beard and said, dryly: 

"Say, young fellow, who are you — ^givin' or- 
ders?" 

"I'm Detective Sergeant Sweeney. See those 
cuffs? I brought them for the girl. She'll con- 
fess to the murder of Dugan when I get her to 
the city station." 

The village constable lowered his jaw. He 
glanced at the window. He turned toward the 
door which had been locked. He heard voices 
on the front porch. 

"By crickets 1" he exclaimed. "Let me see 
your badge, young fellow." 

Vilos rose. He dragged The Gypsy up with 
him. She grasped the chain of the cuff and pre- 
tended it was about her wrist. Vilos measured 
the distance to the yellow beard that spiked the 
constable's jaw. He took one step in his direc- 
tion. 

"My badge," he said, then hesitated. A shout 
sounded from the front of the house. 

"Let me in I" called a strident, familiar voice. 
"Hi, there, let me inl Open the door and let 



me in." 
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"Who is it?" asked the suspicious constable. 

"This is Sweeney of the city detective force, 
I want in!" 

Vilos felt the gimlet-like eyes of the constable 
bore through him. 

"I thought you was Sweeney," said the man, 
doubling up his fists. 

"He's my brother." 

The Gypsy screamed as the stout door was 
shattered under the impact of a man's shoulders. 

"Save yourself," she cried to Vilos. "Go out 
before it is too late." 

He dodged the lunge made by the village con- 
stable. He reached the window. Crimm, Cas- 
sady and Sweeney catapulted into the room as 
he sprang over the porch-rail. 

He crossed the frozen lawn and twisted like a 
hare. He heard the shout of pursuers. He lost 
them in a mad run through the shrubbery. He 
reached the police booth where had burned the 
green light. 

This light was now blood red 1 



CHAPTER XIV 



THE TBIAL 



Habmine Steeet was seething with the news 
of Dugan's murder when Vilos reached Connor's 
saloon and went in for a drink. 

A shrill-voiced boy had shouted "Extra** to the 
tenement tops. Women stood in the snow-drift- 
ed doorways and discussed the event. Men with 
furtive glances crept along the alleys and whis- 
pered through clattering teeth. 

"Cragen's daughter's gone and done it." 

Vilos came out of the saloon wiping his mouth 
with his handkerchief. He had wandered over 
most of the northern part of the city in the suc- 
cessful effort to elude the police drag-net. Then, 
and unexplainedly, a headquarters man had 
hailed him near Connor's and told him to go on 
about his own business — that he wasn't wanted 
in connection with the murder. 

This phase of the situation caused him concern 

239 
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as he ducked down Old Vic's stairway and bor- 
rowed a file from the fence's rusty collection. 

The reformed thief and ex-police captain stood 
close by as Vilos unwound the handcuff chain 
from his wrist, took off his soiled overcoat, and 
went to work on the rivets at the side of the lock. 

Old Vic even offered suggestions. He it was 
who drove out the last stubborn plug of metal 
with a center-punch. 

"Good cuffs," he said, tossing them into a pile 
of steel scrap. "I ain't goin' to ask you how you 
happened to bring them along with you. Curi- 
osity leads to lots of perjury." 

Vilos thanked him without enUghtenment, took 
his coat from a bench, and hurried up stairs. 

He found the key to the door under a matm 
the hall. He strode in, called loudly, then waited 
for an answer. He turned and saw that Cra- 
gen's ro(Mn was empty. 

Gulping his emotion, he walked back toward 
the kitchen. 

He busied himself for a fevered ten minutes in 
washing, shaving with one of Cragen's rusty 
blades, and plastering the open sores oa his right 
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wrist with, first, court-plaster and then collo- 
dium. 

He phoned Simpson, the attorney who had 
gotten The Gypsy out on bail. 

Surprise stamped his features when he learned 
that the lawyer had already been to the Tombs 
and conferred with the girl. He had been brief 
enough over the phone. "Money I Money I Mon- 
ey I" was the gist of his summing up of the situa- 
tion. "Get me money enough and I'll spring her 
for ten murders." 

"But she had a right to kill Dugan." 

"That's what they all say," answered Simp- 
son. 

Vilos realized the full measure of the matter 
when he went out and purchased three papers. 
The headlines dwelt upon the virtues of the dead 
politician and not at all on his faults. Each pa- 
per stated that the case against The Gypsy was 
one of the strongest in the history of the district 
attorney's office. 

Noon brought the expected visit from two op- 
eratives who had made a thorough search of The 
Gypsy's room. They carried their evidence out 
into the kitchen. 
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Cartridges which fitted the revolver, a note 
from Dugan dated a year before the murder, a 
small bamboo-pipe which might, and which might 
not have been a souvenir, were part of their ex- 
hibits. 

Vilos stared at the two men. He expected ar- 
rest as a material witness. 

They stamped from the tenement after vainly 
trying to get him to tell the hour when The 
Gypsy left home on the night of the murder. He 
waited, expecting them to ccmie back. His 
thoughts turned to the safe-blower. 

Cragen had left no trail upon leaving Flan- 
nagan's Flats. He had secured the auto, either 
by chance or from some garage that made a busi- 
ness of renting low black touring cars to gun- 
men and thieves. 

Vilos spent the afternoon in gathering up his 
meager resources. He saw Colonel Bishop at 
the downtown office. From him he received two 
hundred dollars and a mild reproach. Majw 
Garrick, or The Sultan, was at the Prinurose 
Club. All money was to be sent to Simpson as 
the attorney of record. 

A visit to Sing Fat's and the New Shanghai 
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Club found an interested group who mentioned 
more than they could ever give. A subscripticm 
was proposed by Spilly and The Twinkler, They 
arranged the details with the smokers in the 
opium dive. The dance might bring three grand 
— ^which was three thousand dollars — ^from the 
sale of tickets. 

Returning to Harmine Street, Vilos entered 
the flat and drew up a chair before the kitchen 
stove. He leaned back without taking off his 
hat and went to sleep. 

After awaking he removed his hat and coat. 
He moved about the kitchen with aimless pur- 
pose. 

The events of the night and the morning were 
slowly arranging themselves in his mind. The 
sleep had cleared away some of the vague fea- 
tures. 

He reasoned in a circle. The Gypsy had been 
taken by Sweeney to Mike Dugan. The boss 
was waiting for her. The detectives had left in 
the taxi and evidently picked up Crimm and 
Cassady somewhere along the avenue that led to 
the suburbs. 

Then a natural thing happened. The police 
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booths flashed their red lights. The three de- 
tectives got in commiinieation with headquarters. 
They were ordered to Dugan's place. They had 
arrived in time to prevent a possible get-away. 

The Central OflSce men, being a party to the 
abduction of The Gypsy, were most certainly 
going to swear falsely as to their reason for being 
near the scene of the murder. 

Vilos dwelt upon this point, then set it aside. 
He would have to see Simpson and tell the law- 
yer exactly what had happened. A defense might 
be made from the warp and woof of the truth. 

Cragen was the missing clew to much that 
might be explained. The old thief had arrived 

at Dugan's house, at or about the time of the 
shooting. He had probably glanced through the 
windows and had fled. 

Vilos could find no reason for his flight. The 
papers stated that one chamber of The Gypsy's 
revolver had been discharged. One bullet had 
been found in Dugan's heart, or close to it. There 
was no evidence from the frightened servants 
that an outsider, like Cragen, had been near the 
scene of the crime. 

But Cragen had started frcxn Flannagan's 
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Flats with righteous murder in his heart. He 
had gone armed and seeing red. 

From half -facts Vilos' mind turned to other 
phases. He took time to arrive at the conclusion 
that there had been no hero in the matter. Cra- 
gen had not stayed to protect The Gypsy — ^to 
defend her as a father should* 

Beyond Cragen's actions, lay his own. He 
realized that his part in the affair had hindered 
rather than aided The Gypsy. A pal coming in 
to make a false arrest was rare material for an 
overworked district attorney. It was sure to be 
used. There were three constables and three de- 
tectives to corroborate this testimony. 

Better a hundred times had he stayed in the 
room and told the police how and why The 

Gypsy had been brought to the Grand View 
Mansion. It would have had the ring of truth. 
Flight was always guilt to the powers that ruled. 

He had it out with himself over the night that 
followed the morning of the murder. The poppy 
called. He wanted a brief hour at Sing Fat*s. 
He waited with dry lips and burning throat. 

Cragen must be f oimd 1 

The old thief, however, broken, would be a 
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tower of strength in the defense which had to be 
built up. Dugan's relations with him, the boss' \ 
advances to The Gypsy, the witnesses which 
could be brought to testify, were all links in a 
chain that might be forged. 

There was no possibility of seeing The Gypsy 
until after a magistrate's hearing. The grand 
jmy would most certainly indict her. The trial 
would come. Simpson and his conferees would 
need more than their usual skill to lu^uit her. 
They would play the last strings of the unwrit- 
ten law. And for their efforts they would need ) 
money piled upon money to the ultimate dollar | 
in the underworld. 

Analysis gave place to action. Vilos saw 
Simpson. He haunted the lawyer's office. He t 
demanded and he gave orders. Money flowed in 
from odd sources. A 'Frisco mob of pickpockets 
sent five hundred dollars from a Dupont Street 
subscription dance. The underworld lined itself 
up against the district attorney. I 

Simpson took Vilos to see The Gypsy. He 
came away blue and bitter. He left the lawyer 
and visited Sing Fat's. He smoked more than 
any habitue there. Wild ideas stabbed his brain. 
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He thought of eflfecting her escape. He wolfed 
the city one night and garnered seven pocket- 
books. These he "weeded" of their contents and 
sent the money to the jail. 

Simpson phoned three weeks before the date 
set for the trial. Vilos hung on the receiver and 
stared hot-eyed at the wall. 

"Yes I Yesl" was all he kept saying. 

He sat down on Cragen's empty bed. 

He realized that Crimm, Cassady and Swee- 
ney were going to testify that The Gypsy es- 
caped from them when they were taking her to 
Grand View where she had swag planted. 
They're going to tell the jury that I 

"It fits in with what looks like truth," he 
mused. "It's dangerous because there's truth in 
it. They had to explain how she happened to be 
in the cab. They must show that she went after 
Dugan with a motive. The motive they'll ad- 
vance is revenge for the pinch of that pearl job 
and the pinch for picking pockets. They found 
the diamond stud on her. Oh, they're clever I" 

Neither reproach from his own actions or the 
growing truth that the poppy was unnerving him 
had any effect upon Vilos. 
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He ranted about leaving The Gypsy at the 
house by the river. He went in and out the flat 
— a wraith of conscience. He did things that no 
sane man would do. 

Old Vic and others of the friends of Cragen 
started a city-wide search for the missing thief. 
Vilos cursed them for not getting results. He 
called Simpson by a black name and threatened 
to change attorneys. The Sultan and Minnie 
May came often. They left money, clothes, wine. 
They both agreed that Vilos was breaking down 
with anxiety. 

He had a presentiment that the case for the 
state was unbeatable unless Cragen could be 
found. Simpson and his two assistants had been 
tardy in many matters. There was the evidence 
to be obtained that two motor cars had been at 
the house by the river. 

The private detective hired by Simpson re- 
ported that the snow had melted around Du- 
gan's place. No tire tracks, save those of the 
patrol-wagon in the mud, could be found. A 
search of the room wherein the miu^der had been 
committed was blocked by the appearance of the 
district attorney's man. 
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The Gypsy's repeated statements were vague. 
She had struggled with Dugan. He had forced 
her toward a small alcove. She had managed to 
jab him with a hat pin. This failing to stop his 
drunken advances, she had drawn the gun from 
her breast. He caught her wrist. They bent al- 
most to the floor. Then the gun had been dis- 
charged. Smoke, dizziness and the brute's gar- 
roting clutch had all merged into the moment 
when she stood crouched against a wall and Du- 
gan lay dead upon the rug with his pajamas 
crimson from a bullet wound just over the heart. 

The chain of evidence was complete. Simp- 
son's summing up of just what the prosecution 
was preparing was experience added to fore- 
sight I 

"They say you can't convict a woman in this 
state," he told Vilos. "Listen a moment. They 
could convict a saint on this evidence — 

"Daughter of a well-known thief; pickpocket 
from police records; out on bail for a jewel 
touch ; caught red-handed with a three-carat dia- 
mond which had been taken from a man on the 
avenue ; caught staUing for a pocket-book in the 
foyer of a restaurant ; taken toward Grand View 
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suburbs to divulge the hiding-place of swag; es- 
caped from the detectives; entered Mike Dugan's 
library with intent to murder him; motive for 
the murder was revenge and hate and, perhaps, 
robbery/' 

Simpson added a week later: 

"'Take the situation the servants found in the 
library — ^when they broke through the door after 
hearing Dugan fall — a woman crouched between 
two book-cases; a smoking gun in her hand; an 
empty cartridge in this gun; a man dead with a 
hole over his heart and nobody else around." 

"But who heard the shot?" asked Vilos. 

"Those 82's don't make much noise. The ser- 
vants were asleep." 

"Where was Sweeney?" 

"He will claim the girl got away from him near 
Rosebud Comers. It's a lie — ^he took the girl to 
Dugan — ^but we can't prove it. The boss had 

a regular trap up there. He used to entertain 
flash women. Can we prove that? Not with the 
whole political ring and three-quarters of ihe 
judges against us. They have whitewashed Du- 
gan and called him a saint. The servants were 
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picked from his ward. They will swear anything 
but the truth." 

"Then what shall we do?" Vilos asked. 

'*G^et more money. I'm spending time on a 
losing case." 

''But my testimony ought to make it a winning 



one. 



"What?" 

"I'll be called. There's my evidence for her. 
I know that she was dragged by Sweeney to Du- 
gan's. Any sensible jury will see the truth " 

Simpson had actually flushed as he saw that 
Vilos was serious. 

"Consider — ," he said between gusts of cal- 
culated grunts, "just consider who and what you 
are. I'd rather try the case without you. Do 
you think a jury will believe the word of a pick- 
pocket and opium smoker? The D. Al. will break 
your character into five thousand pieces. No I 
More than that! You will be held as an acces- 
sory to the crime if you don't watch out." 

"But I'm going on that stand and tell the 
truth." 

Simpson's grunts turned to a yellow snarl. 
"Get me more money," he said in dismissal. 
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"I Ve got five bills to pay private detectives. They 
are fine-tooth combing this state for Cragen." 

Vilos left the law office and circled the blocks 
around the jail. He stared upward and tried to 
catch some glimpse of The Gypsy. She was in 
the women's quarters which were back from the 
main prison. There was a yard below her. She 
did not exercise with the other trial prisoners. 
Her charge called for two matrons on guard and 
a daily search of her cell and clothing. 

Grim of thought, Vilos went down town and 
attempted to borrow more money from Colcxiel 
Bishop. The old man had read the newspapers. 
He was cold and unswerving. His advice was 
to leave the town and start life all over again in 
another city. He mentioned Seattle like a man 
conferring a vast favor. 

Vilos slammed the office door and started for 
Sing Fat's. He had found that opium brought 
f orgetf ulness if taken in heroic quantities. 

The way that dead men walk, as he passed 
through the window and over the roof and down 
the stairs on the following morning, was sleet^ 
with snow. 

A white mantle covered the streets of the city. 
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The air was filled with powdered flakes. They 
sifted in the last storm of spring. 

Vilos reached Flannagan's Flats and sat by 
the stove during most of three days. He had 
the telephone for conmiunication with the outer 
world. He had brought from Sing Fat's a toey 
of opiimi and a pipe. There was peanut oil and 
sandlewood oil in the flat. He dreamed out a 
haunting existence. 

Vilos had it out with himself over the three 
days and more that followed. He went over his 
life and found little comfort. There were the 
years at college and the degree in electrical engi- 
neering. Then came the windfall when his fa- 
ther died. The apartment he had up town seemed 
as far away as some star in Vega. 

Major Garrick, Hickson, The Duchess, Colo- 
nel Bishop, all were reviewed. They flitted 
through his mind and bowed themselves out. The 
Gypsy came with her pale face pressed to the 
bars of the cell. Then stout matrons with their 
mannish hands snatched her away. 

Cragen, almost in flesh and blood, whispered 
elusively. Vilos heard the swish of the autdl 
coming down the road on the night of the mur- 
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der. He saw, again, the crouched figure in the 
tonneau. 

Was the old safe-breaker dead in the river or 
had he kept under cover to baffle the police in 
their attempt to send away The Gypsy? 

The day of the trial arrived. The second day 
passed. The third afternoon saw the last of the 
testimony in, the jury addressed by attorneys 
and prosecutor, and charged by the judge. 

They filed out and passed to the jury roonL 

Vilos had given his testimony. He returned 
to the flat at midnight after waiting seven hours 
for the verdict. 

He fnade the fire in the stove althou^ the air 

was warm with the scent of April. 

He climbed tfh the coal-box. He brought 
down the old baking-powder tin where The 

Gypsy had kept her revolver. Out of tiiis tin he 
lifted a paste-board box. He swallowed three 
pills of yen-shee and washed them down with cold 
water. He huddled before the fire and moved 
his fingers prehensilly. 

Vilos drowsed. The effect he had expected 
from the yen-shee brought sleep and forgetful- 
ness. 
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He awoke in the full glare of the morning sun 
which streamed in through an east window. 

He rose. He heard a step on the stairs. He 
went to the door and unlocked it. Peering out 
into the haU, he saw Old Vic. 

The fence held a newspaper in his trembling 
hands. 

"They're going to bum her," he said. "They 
found The Gypsy guilty of murder in the first 
degree. Damn *em!" 



CHAPTER XV 



THE MISSING WITNESS 



ViLOS moved his few possessions from the the- 
atrical boarding-house down to Flannagan's 
Flats the day after the conviction of The Gypsy. 

He did the odd chores and in a manner tidied 
up the place. He got ready for a hard legal fight 
by first refraining from smoking opium and then 
limiting himself to a little yen-shee at calculated 
intervals. 

He found his brain clearing^ His weight in- 
creased. He took his clothes to a Harmine 
Street tailor and had them repaired. He shaved 
more often. 

Simpson had made the usual demand for mon- 
ey over the telephone. The appeal would be a 

long-drawn affair and costly. It was based upon 
newly-discovered evidence. 

Vilos asked the lawyer just what was really 
new. He was overjoyed to learn that two points 
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for the defense had been obtained from testimony 
at the trial. Statements made by the butler of 
Dugan's simmier home showed that a north win- 
dow in the library was partly open during the 
time of the murder. There was a rumor that a 
bullet hole had been found behind a book-case. 
The bullet, however, was missing. Simpson 
promised to send a private detective up to inves- 
tigate. 

These two slender straws led Vilos to believe 
that the appeal would be granted. 

The period of suspense allowed time for new 
preparations. Major Garrick rose to the rescue. 
He brought down The Duchess, who offered to 
go out and wolf the , world if necessary to obtain 
more money for the lawyer. 

Vilos and the Major rounded up the members 
of the New Shanghai Club and called upon them 
for another subscription. They promised two 
thousand dollars within thirty days. A flood of 
small donations came in to Simpson. He added 
these to his already large fees and started the 
machinery for not only the appeal but also a pub- 
licity campaign which was calculated to reach 
the women of the state. 
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The Gypsy was taken to state's prison and 
placed in the little house upon the hill where 
women sentenced to die were quartered. She 
could receive no visitors or relatives or attorneys. 
Vilos attempted to see her. He was turned away 
by guards. 

Somewhat bitter, he stood on the road whidi 
runs above the great stone prison and watched 
the inmates at work. He came back to the dty 
and saw Simpson. 

"Wouldn't let you see her, eh?" said the law- 
yer. "Well, you wait and we'll get her out" 

"When?" 

Simpson pointed to a pile of papers on his 
desk. "Petitions 1" he explained. "I've already 
ten thousand signatures. If the appeal for a 
new trial fails, we'll go to the governor for clem- 
ency." 

"How about the evidence for the Appellate 
Court 1" 

"I need more money. The detective I sent to 
Grand View gained the confidence of some of 
the servants. He is checking up on the open 
window, and the bullet hole." 

"And how much money do you needr* 
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"Five thousand 1 I must have that much." 

Vilos left the lawyer's and communicated with 
The Major. 

They promised Simpson the money within 
sixty days although their total assets consisted of 
less than three hundred dollars. 

Gripped with resolve, Vilos set out to accom- 
plish his end of the promise. His journeying 
extended to every large city in the country. He 
worked the trains and the Avenues. He became 
careless and took unnecessary chances. He was 
arrested once and then released owing to the 
failure of a citizen to properly identify him as 
the man who had picked his pocket. 

This set-back was more than made up for by 
a theft of particular daring in a southern city. 
He reached home with seventeen hundred dol- 
lars. He climbed the stairs of the tenement and 
found The Duchess cooking dinner. 

The Major, Hickson and Old Vic were invit- 
ed. They were due at any moment. Vilos 
washed his hands and sat down beside Minnie 
May. 

"Fitch right in/' she said, thrusting out her 



screw. 



I got some way to go yet. IVe plucked nine 
hundred, so far." 

"Look out the police don't pluck you," said 
Minnie May. 

The Major glanced toward an empty chair as 
he finished opening the bottle of claret and began 
filling the glasses. 

Who else is coming r* he asked. 
That's for Cragen," The Duchess said. 

The Major filled the glass in front of the sixth 
chair. He bowed in an attitude of saying grace. 
He sipped his wine as he toasted: 

^'Here's to Cragen — Crod bless him. 

We never loved him half so much 

As when he xvent away/* 



<r 
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bare arms and pointing toward the steaming 
dishes. "The bunch is coming." 

Hickson and The Major came in. They were 
followed by Old Vic, who was dressed in his best 
suit He shambled to the head of the table and 
pulled up a chair. 

"How'd you make out with your end of the 
five thousand?'* asked Vilos as The Major crowd- ' 
ed into a chair and opened a bottle with a cork- • 
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Vilos remembered the dmner for one reason. 
It had occurred just six months after the mur- 
der of Dugan. 

Summer was ahnost over when Simpson 
phoned the result of the appeal for a new trial 
on the groimds of fresh evidence. The Appel- 
late Court had decided against the defendant. 

Capping this catastrophe came Simpson's de- 
mand for more money to be used in getting sig- 
natures to the petition. He had succeeded in 
interesting a number of societies, among which 
was the League for Justice and The Anti-Execu- 
tionist. 

Vilos promised the money if it was in his pow- 
er to get it. He saw The Major and Hickson. 
He went to the New Shanghai Club and rated 
them for not using their political power, which 
was no small thing in their ward. He finished a 
fevered week when he got word to The Gypsy, 
through a note smuggled to her by The Duchess, 
that he would never stop imtil the key turned and 
she was free. 

He set forth in a final search for Cragen. The 
detectives retained by Simpson failed to secure 
any clew concerning The Gypsy's father. They 
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advanced the supposition that he had gone down 
the river, which was another way of stating that 
he had committed suicide. 

The Major scoffed at this theory. "No good 
thief ever did the Dutch yet," he said. 

"But where can he be?" Vilos asked« 

"In jail. Killed under a train and buried in 
an imknown grave." 

Vilos haunted the river front saloons. He 
found no one remembered a big, old man with a 
scar on his right cheek. He gave the quest up 
and began visiting the jails. He tried all those 
within a twenty-mile radius of the dty. At each 
gate he represented himself as a detective look- 
ing for a suspect. The badge he flashed to the 
door-men and the wardens had been furnished 
by Old Vic. 

He gained nothing by a week's hard work. 
Cragen had vanished from the face of the earth 
as far as he could find out. The records of ever)^ 
morgue and near-by Potter's field were exam- 
ined. These yielded nothing save some over- 
gruesome details. 

The first snow fell with the petition far from 
being completed to its hundredth thousand — ^the 
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mark set by The League for Justice, Simpson 
worked hard. He had his reputation at stake. 
He called upon Vilos for money and personally 
went out through the flash dives in the imder- 
world. 

The day set for the execution dawned. It was 
a Friday. The petition was sent to the governor 
by one of Simpson's runners. No report would 
be received from the capital city until well on in 
the afternoon. A storm had mantled the state 
to the depth of three inches with snow. The 
weather flags promised a high wind and a bliz- 
zard. The preparations for The Gypsy's exe- 
cution in the electric chair were completed. 

Leaden-eyed with despair, Vilos left Flanna- 
gan's Flats at noon and started northward. He 
had no particular objective in sight. The papers 
had said all there was to say about the coming 
execution. Six special wires had been put into 
a small news-bureau shed near the death-house 
at the prison. The Gypsy was to be the second 
woman to receive the twelve hundred volts from 
the rotary-transformer. 

Vilos reached the main avenue and stood upon 
an opposite corner from Sweeney, who was 
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muffled in a great Chinchilla coat. The cross- 
town cars clanged. Autos skidded. Pedestrians 
passed in an endless row of discomfort. 

A heavy flurry of snow swirled down the can- 
yons and darkened the city. It was on Vilos' 
mind to cross the avenue and accuse Sweeney of 
perjury at the trial. The central office man de- 
cided things by spotting him and stamping to his 
side. 

"Oh, hello!" he said, craftily. "So the snow- 
bird is out in all this weather?'' 

"Yesl" said Vilos. 

Sweeney crammed his hands into his side pock- 
ets. "I'll give you a tip," he said, as his fingers 
closed over a ready gun. "Beat it down to Sing 
Fat's and hit the pipe. You'll have a bad night 
if you don't." 

"You seem sure The Gypsy's going to be elec- 
trocuted." 

"Sure as shootin' I There's nothing to save the 
girl. She croaked Dugan and you know it." 

"It was justified homicide." 

Sweeney narrowed his lids to slits. "Your 
private sleuths and that f eUow Simpson ought to 
be put in jail for fraud. D'ye think Cragen 
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coiild help you any if I put you wise to where 
he is?" 

Vilos grasped the detective's arm, "Where is 
he?" 

"He went over the river and into the next 
state." 

"When?" 

"Right after Mike Dugan was croaked," 

"Why hasn't he let us know where he is?" 

Sweeney grinned. "That's a hell o' a ques- 
tion," he said. "He's been in jail for three or 
four months. Somebody sapped him in a sa- 
loon. He did a sho^ bit for fighting. He came 
out and waited around the state — afraid to cross 
the river. We got a line on him." 

"I think you had him arrested 1" declared Vi- 
los. 

"Well, what if we did? He's out now." 

"Why don't he communicate with me or the 
lawyer? He must have read the papers. He 
knows that this is The Gypsy's last night." 

"Sure, he knows it. Maybe he'll cave at the 
eleventh hour. Maybe he's in town. I'm just 
givin' you the tip. Use it if you can." 

Vilos hurried away from the detective. Snow 
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and frost penetrated his thin overcoat. He drew 
his collar to his chin. He bunched his fists. He 
went on with his head down. 

He thought of the scrap of information Swee- 
ney had given to him. It sounded logical. The 
old yegg had probably stayed away from the 
city, believing that The Gypsy would never be 
convicted of the crime of slaying Mike Dugan. 
He had been railroaded by the political ring to a 
convenient jail in the next state. Coming out 
he waited against hope and scanned the papers. 
He feared that the law would fasten upon him 
if The Gypsy escaped. 

Vilos searched the streets for some sign of the 
old man. He saw forms ahead of him. He hur- 
ried to them and peered into strange faces. Once 
he touched a wreck on the shoulder. The man 
had the bulk of Cragen but not the old thief's 
big scar and slate-gray eyes. 

Snow f eU with redoubled force. Vilos reached 
Flannagan's Tenement and mounted the stairs. 
He paused upon the dark landing. The tele- 
phone bell was ringing. He heard three rings^ a 
pause, and then three more rings. 
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He flung open the door and dashed into Cra- 
gen's room. He seized the receiver. 

"HeUoI Hello!" he shouted. 

"Long distance talking," sounded in the re- 
ceiver. "This is long distance." 

"All right! AU right! Go ahead! Who is 
it?" 

Vilos waited with every nerve alert. 

"This you, Vilos?" came in a weak voice. "This 
you?" 

"Yes! Yes! Who are you?" 

"It's Cragen, lad." 

"Good God!" 

"Yes, Cragen. I'm Cragen. I'm all in, boy. 
I want to confess. I tried to get to the governor. 
Won't you come up and help me get to him? 
Won't you, boy?" 

'Where are you?'* 

'In the capital city. It's snowin', lad. I ain't 
got no overcoat. I'm spendin' my last dollar in 

telephoning. I want to save The Gypsy." 

Vilos snatched at his watch. 

"Will you meet me at the station in three or 
four hours? I'll come right to you. I'll take the 
first train." 

I'll be waitin', lad," said Cragen. 
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CHAPTER XVI 



CLEMENCY 



ViLos spent a busy ten minutes after hearing 
from Cragen. He telephoned Simpson. The 
lawyer promised to try and get the governor of 
the state on the wire and explain the situation* 
He added that perhaps the wires were down on 
accoxint of the storm. 

A repeated call to the New Shanghai Club 
found Spilly on the other end of the connection. 
He shouted for joy when he heard of Cragen be- 
ing in the capital city. He promised to go over 
to Simpson's and check the lawyer up in the mat- 
ter of phoning the governor. He said he would 
see a few pohticians. They might get to the gov- 
ernor with the news that the actual murderer of 
Dugan had been found and was willing to give 
himself up. 

Vilos hurried down stairs and caught a taxi. 
He reached the railroad station with ten min- 

268 
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utes to spare for the north-bound train. He at- 
tempted to send a telegram to The Gypsy. The 
clerk stated that there were few wires left stand- 
ing on account of the storm in the upper part of 
the state. 

Rushing through the turnstile, and showing his 
ticket, Vilos caught the train as it was pulling 
out. He huddled in a Pullman seat and counted 
his money. He had but twelve dollars. It was 
aU that was left after feeing Simpson and the 
private detectives engaged in the search for Cra- 
gen. 

Pocketing this money, he fell into a doze. Now 
and then he awoke, scratched the frost from the 
window and stared out at the rapid-flashing land- 
scape. 

The click of each passing rail- joint, the whine 
of steel on steel, the shriek of long-drawn warn- 
ing from the air whistle and the roar of the gate- 
guarded crossings marked the progress of the 
train through the snow-hushed night. 

River and stream and dreaming towns were 
covered with a white mantle of frost. The sift- 
ing ice-particles sanded the side windows. 

Vilos retained one vivid picture of that jour- 
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ney. It was when the train passed through the 
prison city. He saw a long gray barricade of 
slotted stone — the blurred electric arcs above the 
walls, the guard houses and the watchful guards. 
It was where The Gypsy was to be executed. 

It was after twelve o'clock when the train 
reached the capital city. Vilos leaped to the sta- 
tion platform before it had stopped. He strode 
into the waiting-room and saw a huddled form 
on one of the benches. Slate-gray eyes peered at 
him in recognition. 

Cragen rose to his feet. His hands were blue 
with cold. He had no overcoat. A matted band- 
age ran across one eye. 

"I'm all in," he said, as Vilos sprang toward 
him. "Take me to the governor, lad. Ill teU 
him how I croaked Dugan. It was I that 
croaked him!" 

Vilos did not wait to hear the old man's ex- 
planations of his wanderings. He found a taxi 
driver. To him he said as he assisted Cragen into 
the taxi: 

"Go to the governor's house. Get me there 
quick. It's a case of life and death." 
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"How's my Gypsy?" asked the old man, as the 
cab started through the snowdrifts. 

"I'll tell you better when I see the governor. 
We've just got time to save her." 

The taxi stopped suddenly before the somber 
exterior of an old-time mansion. There was a 
light burning on the porch of this mansion. A 
man stood framed in the doorway. 

Vilos assisted Cragen to the curb and then up 
the steps. He stamped the snow from his boots^ 
and asked: 

"Has the governor had word from Simpson 

in regard to The Gypsy who is to be executed 

this morning? Did Simpson 'phone?'* 

"Yes," said the waiting man. "Have you got 

Cragen, her father, with you?" 

"This is Cragen." 

"You come in and wait. The governor wants 
to see Cragen in person. The question of a par- 
don rests on this man telling the truth. We 
have received information within the last few 
hours which is of vital importance to justice. 
The wires are down leading to the south, but 
enough information came through to allow us to 
check Cragen up." 
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Vilos waited by a hall-tree as Cragen was led 
toward a half -opened door. This door closed 
behind the forms of the two men. The minutes 
passed. Voices were heard. A secretary came 
out and began telephoning to some one in the 
state capitol building. 

"This you, Doyle?" Vilos heard him ask. 
"Say, Doyle, get ready to go south on the first 
train. You have to go to the state prison for 
ihe governor. The wires are all down. Yes, 
they're down." 

Vilos waited. The secretary went back into 
the room. He reappeared. 

"That's all!" he said, coming toward the hall- 
tree. "You can go. We'll keep Cragen. He 
will be indicted for the murder if he lives. He's 
in bad shape." 

"Is the governor going to pardon The Gypsy?" 

"He is!" 

Vilos hurried down the porch steps. He 
sprang into the waiting taxi. He reached the 
station and waited one-half hour for the south- 
bound train. He attempted to send a telegram. 
It was refused by a sleepy operator. 

"Wires down," he smd. 
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The train came in. It hurtled south and threw 
the mile-spaced semaphores over its shoulder like 
a whittler whittling chips. It tunneled the night 
in a quiet streak of warmth and comfort. 

The engine driver had six minutes to gain be- 
fore he met with his schedule. The wind was 
from the south and west. There was show on the 
headlight and frost along the brake-beams. 

The ribbons the train followed had been swept 
by snow-plows. Freights and local passenger- 
trains were shunted to the sidings. The dancing, 
flickering headlight burned a hole through the 
down-driving flakes. 

A score of passengers had climbed aboard the 
train at the capital city. Some entered the buf- 
fet-smoker, where a card game was in progress. 
They took chairs and wagered that the engineer 
would get them into the southern city on time. 

Vilos had searched through the vestibule-train 
for a man who would answer for Doyle — ^the gov- 
ernor's messenger. He saw a dozen, any one of 
which might be that individual. There was one 
in the smoker who had rushed on at the capital 
city. He was heavily-built, with a dark mus- 
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tache. He had the square-set jaw and calculat- 
ing eyes of a politician of the lesser order. 

"Are you Mr. Doyle?" Vilos inquired politely. 

The man did not answer this question. He 
buttoned his coat and folded his arms and 
glanced upward aggressively. 

Concluding this individual had The Gypsy's 
pardon in his pocket, Vilos ordered a drink frcmi 
an overworked porter, gulped it neat, passed the 
man with the folded arms and went to the Pull- 
man at the end of the train. 

He took an empty section and paid the Pull- 
man conductor for the privilege. He leaned back 
and closed his eyes. He reviewed the entire sit- 
uation and found considerable satisfaction in the 
developments. 

Briefly, The Gypsy should be free by morn- 
ing. Cragen would not suflFer more than a fe¥? 
years' imprisonment for the crime. This had 
been justified homicide, in the light of all the 
evidence. 

His mind ran over his own career in the under- 
world. It had not paid and perhaps never would 
pay. There was that in it, however, which lured 
him on to bigger game. He dreamed of the big 
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touch, after which he and The Gypsy would set- 
tle down in luxury. 

The minutes passed. He opened his eyes and 
attempted to stare out through the opaque win- 
dow-pane. He scratched a place in the frosted 
surface with his finger-nail. He pressed his nose 
against the glass. 

River and valley and hills were cuirassed in 
white. A sifting soimded alongside the car's 
sheathing like sand in a desert storm. The rails 
whined with rhythmic song. 

Vilos pulled out his watch. He counted the 
mile-posts. He felt the side roll and the des- 
perate swaying. He braced his feet against the 
cushion on the opposite seat and turned his glance 
along the crowded aisle of faces which stretched 
to the closed door of the vestibule. 

Only one berth was made up. The other pas- 
sengers, some of whom had gotten aboard at 
the capital city, were drowsing and waiting for 
the last call : "End of line ! All out I" 

Vilos took stock of his possessions. He had 
less than four dollars in his pockets. The suit he 
wore was wrinkled and torn. His shoes were un- 
polished. His hat, which was pulled far over his 
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prematurely gray hair, was creased out of all 
fashion. 

He moved his head and stared at himself in 
the little mirror that bisected the two windows 
of the section. His ghastly whiteness struck him 
like a blow. His unshaven chin and lip mocked 
back dolefully. He seemed cadaverous as the 
shadows from the lamps played over his features. 

Certainly his appearance was a far-cry from 
the dandy who had stepped out of the up-town 
apartment and taken a taxi down to the Three 
Students' Ball, where he had first met with The 
Gypsy. There could be no greater change be- 
tween Jeckyll and Hyde. 

Everything, including respectability, had van- 
ished along the way where dead men walk. Colo- 
nel Bishop, with his half-honor — ^the Primrose 
Club, where he had not payed his dues — choice 
spots where men were wont to call him over for 
a drink in days gone by, were now memories and 
as impossible as the stars. 

He gripped his nails into the flesh of his palms. 
He leaned back on the soft cushions. It was 
time for him to brace up and face the world. No 
one, he knew, held any respect for the bencher 
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and the derelict and the down-and-out-at-the- 
elbows crook. 

His jfingers uncoiled as he thought of the harm 
whisky had done. It was whisky, he argued, that 
had made him sloppy in dress and in linen. A 
finger crept into a gaping vest pocket. Three 
yen-shee pills lay there. He had felt them when 
he lifted out his watch. He popped all three into 
his mouth and staggered up the aisle toward the 
water-cooler. He came back to the section and 
sat down. 

Slowly the blood flowed through his veins. It 
quickened, then it raced. A glow spread over 
him. He glanced again into the mirror. His 
face had filled. He no longer seemed cadaver- 
ous. 

He rose and braced himself between the seats 
as the engine whistled for a station. 

Steadying himself within the aisle, he lurched 
forward and gained the vestibule platform. The 
Pullman porter was lifting the safety-door to the 
steps. 

Vilos glanced out and upward. He saw the 
high-flung span of a covered bridge. He caught 
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the flashing gleam of the station lights. He 
swung off and ran for the telegraph station. 

The operator was busy. Vilos thrust through 
a blank upon which he had scribbled a message 
to The Gypsy. 

"It goes to the death-house at the state prison," 
he announced to insure attention. 

The effect was magical upon the operator. He 
peered through the opening. 

"I've got ten messages for the prison right 
now!" he snapped. "The wires are aU down. 
We're holding all south messages 'til they are 



up. 



"When will that be?" 

"Maybe to-morrow." 

Vilos crumpled the blank in his hand. He hur- 
ried out through the waiting-room and climbed 
aboard the Pullman. The train pulled out and 
dashed around a curve. The porter touched him 
on one shoulder. 

"I'd like to close the door," he said, "if the 
gentleman is willing." 

Vilos stepped into the car and made his way to 
his section. He sat down and stared at the dome 
lififhts. Thev dazzled him with their m^Q 
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His thoughts turned to the money problem. 
le had bankrupted himself and The Major in 
lie attempt to secure The Gypsy's freedom. The 
few Shanghai Club would not be a profitable 
pot to visit for some little time. He thought 
f Colonel Bishop and then dismissed the erring 
ncle from his mind. 

There came over him the warm conviction that 
is fingers had not lost their cunning. He had 
ever really been caught picking pockets. The 
ttle affair in the lobby of the theater on the ave- 
ue when Sweeney had acted so roughly was not 
true arrest. There was no plaintiff in that case. 

He glanced at the fingers of his right hand. 
le coiled and uncoiled them. He spread them 
ut. He gazed along the Pullman's aisle in cal- 
Lilation. 

Any number of the sleeping passengers would 
e fair marks. He looked keenly at them all. 
le sized up the possibihties of a black pearl 
^hich might, and then again, might not be gen- 
ine. He ranged his glance from this stick-pin 
) another of far greater brilliancy. There was 

diamond stud of at least five carats. It shone 
esplendent in the folds of a purple scarf worn 
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by a florid-faced man in a sack-coat, who looked 
like a prosperous drummer. 

The man was sleeping with his coat wide open. 
There was evidence of other wealth upon him. 
His shoes, which showed beneath the seat, were 
patent-leather, capped by doeskin spats. 

Vilos had seldom seen a better prospect. He 
weighed the matter and found it to his liking. 
The Gypsy would be free by morning. They 
both would need money. There was no nearer 
or surer spoil than that in the purple scarf. 

Stead}ring himself by gripping the cushions, 
he turned his head slowly. He saw that it would 
be possible to escape from the Pullman in case 
of discovery. The door to the last vestibule was 
probably unlocked. Two signal lights glowed 
through the glass door at the rear of the train. 

Vilos swung his glance back to the sleeping 
man. A whistle sounded faintly. The brakes 
clamped the frosted wheels. The train-con- 
ductor appeared in the forward vestibule and 
announced : 

"Riverhead ! Next stop — Riverhead.*' 

Vilos rose as the man with the diamond 
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yawned, spread his arms and stood slowly erect. 
The man stepped out into the aisle. 

Dropping his stare, Vilos went on to the for- 
ward end of the car. There he shaded a glance 
backward. The man with the diamond and spate 
had donned a fur coat, pressed on a derby hat 
and moved toward the vestibule. *d 

Vilos sprang from the train as it came toiy- 
stop. He saw the man cross the platform p^w. 
step up to the telegraph window. An oper^^n a 
raised a slide and shook his head at a questi&rd 
The man turned, strode over the snow-crusted 
planks, and began to climb aboard the train. 

Vilos acted quickly. He leaped the steps be- 
hind him. He brushed heavily against the man. 
His left hand untwisted the pin from the tie at 
the same time his right fingers came away with 
a leather pocketbook. His movement was almost 
natural. It was like a passenger in a great hurry 
to get aboard. 

The action took less than two seconds. Vilos 
apologized for his rudeness, crossed the vestibule 
in a single stride, turned, and, seeing the open 
suspicion in the man's eyes, he hurried through 
the car and swung from the train as it started 
up. 
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He slid along the planks, fell to his knees on 
the slippery crust, then stood erect. He studied 
the rear lights of the train. He placed the dia- 
mond pin and the leather wallet in his overcoat 
socket. 

A whistle on the locomotive shrilled the night 

rake-shoes showered sparks as they clamped 
J', wheels of the Pullmans. 
r|An oblong of light showed where the rear door 
, ^been flung open. The figure of a man ap- 
.ed in the doorway. He hesitated, and 
. opped to the track. He rose and came charg- 
ing between the shining rails like a vengeful griz- 
zly. Vilos saw that it was the man whom he had 
robbed. 

The s]ifmptoms were familiar ones. The man 
had missed his pin. He had searched the inner 
pocket of his coat. He recalled the stranger who 
had brushed by him so rudely and thea had 
leaped to the station platform. 

Vilos dodged around a baggage-truck. He 
upset a crate. He conunenced running in tbe 
direction of switch-light and snow-mantled box 
cars in the station yard. 

He heard a shot behind him. He did not turn 
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to investigate it. The ground sloped downward. 
He passed through an aisle of gondolas which 
were heaped with anthracite. A floe-flecked 
river ran sullenly by the bank. Further out, the 
ice was solid to the white ridge of the opposite 
shore. 

There came the whine of a bullet. It decided 
him. The man in the overcoat was firing wildly. 
Crimson cones stabbed through the falling snow. 
Vilos leaped to the first floe and sprang upon a 
second. He gained the solid ice and made toward 
the center of the river. 

Climbing over shelving ice and mounded hum- 
mocks, he made fair progress. Behihfl him came 
the blurred figure with determination in every 
movement. 

An open lane was reached. Vilos roimded this 
and gained the other side. He turned and threw 
up his chin. The man in the overcoat had ptifsed. .». 
at the brink of the inky flood. He too roimded' 
the lane and came on with his head down and the 
empty revolver gleaming in his right hand. ^ 

Falling snow and a gusty wind laden with wet 
sea spray made the river's crossing a dangerous 
one. The floes ground and opened. Wide pit- 
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deep water-holes showed. Thin ice crunched and 
hroke under Vilos' sodden feet. 

He felt the effect of the yen-shee die within 
him. He went on with the grim shadow follow- 
ing. Once the man almost had him. A barrier 
of water was crossed by leaps from rocking cakes 
to other cakes. The shout so close to his ears 
drove every nerve into his brain. He fled like a 
wild chamois and gained some little distance 
from his pursuer. 

Reaching into the side-pocket of his overcoat 
he transferred the pin and the wallet to an inner 
pocket of his vest. This would be a safe place 
in case he came to grips with the man. He re- 
buttoned the vest as he ran. 

The center of the river was reached. Both 
shores seemed equally far away. The lights 
of the dreaming town showed above the staticm's 
platform. A funnel of white fire burned through 
the snowflakes. A north-bound train whistled 
for the stop. 

Vilos climbed to a higher hummock imd studied 
the opposite shore. He saw far down the river 
the gray sheer of the prisfon. There were lights 
about the walls. There was a speck of black 
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against the snow of the hillside near the quarry. 
This was where The Gypsy was penned. 

He went on toward the west bank. He heard 
the crackle of ice. The man in the fur overcoat 
had fallen into the water. Vilos waited and 
watched. The man emerged, floundered to an ice 
floe, then crawled up a shelving ledge to safety. 

A shiver passed through Vilos' frame at the 
other's plight. The night's cold would soon nip 
to the bone. The fur coat would freeze stiflF. 
He shouted a warning and went on — leaping 
from ice to ice and working westward. 

Again he turned and glanced back. There was 
no sight of the man. He hesitated and retraced 
his steps. The snow thinned. He saw a hat 
floating on the swirling waters. A cake of ice 
upended and rolled sullenly over. A wide lane 
had opened reaching to the south like a velvet V. 

Peering sharply, Vilos saw the man's head 
bobbing in the center of this V. An arm raised. 
One finger pointed in accusation. The eddies 
swirled as the arm disappeared. 

Was it fancy, as he turned and hurried away, 
that the man had succeeded in reaching a tiny 
floe which was drifting down the giant stream? 
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Vilos rubbed his eyes. He tried to determine 
the point. The blur of snow and reflected li^t 
on the leaden background robbed him of final 
certainty. 

A quarter-mile of climbing and slipping found 
the first solid ice which caked the west shore. 
Vilos climbed upward and reached for an over- 
hang of Silurian rock. He drew himself upon 
a snowy shelf and turned. He stared out over 
the river. The V of pit-deep waters seethed and 
tossed. The tide was running out. The ice was 
breaking, and there was no way back toward the 
opposite shore where the prison loomed with its 
slotted bars and guarding lights. 

He drew down his hat and pulled his ihin 
overcoat around his chest. He climbed the slope 
and came to the double metals of a railroad. 
Behind the roadbed was a towering mass of rock 
that reached into the white-flecked sky. 

A red light showed through the snow. It was 
on the semaphore-arm of a small freight station. 
Vilos trudged down the track and gained the 
first switches of a railroad yard. He crouched 
on the lee side of a box-car and waited for a train 
to come. 
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The situation was not desperate. He had 
eluded his pursuer and gained a small fortune. 
The diamond pin was easily worth two thousand 
dollars. He drew it out and twisted it in his 
frosted fingers. It scintillated and reflected the 
red light from the semaphore's lamp. 

Replacing the pin, Vilos breathed on his fin- 
gers and reached for the pocketbook. He had 
began to open it when there sounded the whine 
of metal on metal. A locomotive's headlight 
swung a bend and darted its flickering glare over 
the roadbed. 

Vilos thrust the wallet back into his vest pocket 
and crept to the south end of the freight car. 
He waited as the train crew received yellow- 
tissue orders from a sleepy operator. He crept 
out as the engine whistled and began taking up 
the slack of the couplers. Then he dashed across 
the yard and swung aboard the caboose. 

A brakeman with a lantern stared at him. 

'Where you going, bo?" he asked. 

'Down the river," said Vilos through chatter- 
ing teeth. "Can I ride the division for a dollar?" 

"You can sleep in my bunk for that. Turn in I 
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It's the one with the play actress pictures on 
the edge. Thanks 1" 

Vilos handed the brakeman a bill. He 
opened the rear door and stepped toward the 
bunk. Into this he rolled and pillowed his head 
on his arm. He slept as the train jerked south- 
ward. ^ 

The conductor, a tired man in the cupola of the 
caboose, called down finally. He shouted to 
Vilos. He lowered himself and thrust out a foot. 

Vilos awoke and rubbed his eyes as he rolled 
over. Gray dawn was creeping through the lit- 
tle chintz-ciu^tains of the car. 

"Beat it, bo I'' repeated the conductor. "Get 
oflF before the yardmen come aboard I" 

"Where am I?" asked Vilos. 

"End of the division, almost. Swing oflF at 
the north end of the yard." 

Vilos gulped a glass of water from a cooler and 
opened the rear door of the caboose. He waited, 
grasped the iron rail and swung to the cinders 
beside the track. He rose, brushed himself off, 
and started toward a locnning ferry-house. 

He took the ferry-boat for the city. He hur- 
ried through snow-sheathed streets and moved 
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beneath the sheltering wing of a great via- 
duct. He reached Harmine Street and Con- 
nor's saloon. The bartender was just removing 
the blinds from the front windows. 

Vilos rounded the comer and entered by the 
side entrance. He drew up a chair and sat down 
to a polished table. He stared around the famil- 
iar room where he had often sat with The Gypsy. 

Weariness and fret and anxiety all melted un- 
der the influence of the double drink of whisky 
the bartender brought. Vilos gulped a second 
double drink and paid the man. He leaned back 
and allowed his hopes to soar up through the 
mean ceiling and the storm and to where the sun 
was shining down upon a frozen worid. 

His brain reeled with happiness. He had won 
the fight against the police and against society. 
Crime had paid. The Gypsy would be sure to 
come home as soon as she was released from the 
death-house. 

His thoughts of her shifted to an unforgettable 
picture. Again he saw the swirling waters of 
the Hudson — ^the ice-flecked V — ^the accusing 
arm and the leaden pall that had dropped over 
everything. He heard the floes grind and moan. 
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He hammered upcHi the table for a third drink. 
He drew out the diamond pin which had come 
from the purple scarf. 

It was an old-mine stone without a flaw. He 
rose as the bartender entered with the drink. He 
moved to a mirror and thrust the pin into his 
cheap tie. It scintillated and held the salocn- 
man's eyes like a magnet. 

Vilos sat down and leaned back in the chair. 
He toyed with the whisky glass. The bartender 
went out and to the front of the saloon* Vilas 
heard him struggling with the blinds. He heard 
the crunch of many feet marching along the froz- 
en sidewalk. It was the city's workers who 
walked there. 

He did not raise the glass to his lips. It came 
to him that he had taken enough whisky. His 
head reeled slightly. His fingers reached and 
went slowly into the inner pocket of his vest. He 
drew out the leather wallet and laid it on the 
table. 

Smiling then, he pushed back his hat. His 
glance swung to left and right. His fingers 
combed through his prematurely gray hair. They 
lowered inch by inch toward the pocket-book. 
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He caressed the leather. His eyes swung for 
a second time in slow caution. They steadied 
and fastened upon the wallet. 

He opened it. He leaned forward to peer at 
the bulging contents. He counted three hun- 
dred dollars in ten-dollar bills. They crinkled 
as he laid them near the whisky glass. 

A card dropped from the pocket-book. It was 
of a capital city law firm. Vilos laid it on top of 
the pile of bills. 

He stiffened in the chair as he read the name 
stamped upon the inner flap of the wallet: 

"Richard Doyle." 

There was a folded paper in the pocket-book. 
Vilos snatched it out and glared at — 

The great, blood-red seal of the state ; the gov- 
5mor*s signature ; the printed form whose words 
l)urned in letters of fire. 

He had stolen The Gypsy's pardon! 



CHAPTER XVII 



BEDEMPTION 



HuBLED back from out of his chair and against 
the wall by the thing he had done, Vilos stared 
across the room at the pardon laying cm the table. 

He reached out his fingers, and coiled them in 
the air. He covered his face with his palms. He 
moaned. 

Crouching, he crawled over the sawdust floor 
and climbed to the table by grasping the rounds 
of the chair. He glanced again at the pardcm 
and the governor's signature. The red seal was 
like a clot of The Gypsy's blood. 

He turned. He stared haggardly toward the 
barroom. He heard the sliding feet of clerks 
going to their early morning work. A roar 
echoed in his ears. His heart beat sullenly. 

Snatching up the bills and the wallet and the 
pardon, he crunched them between his fingers 
and threw them away from him. He drew down 
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his hat and started out through the side door. 
He burst to the snow-sheathed street and plunged 
to where a narrow canyon offered shelter and 
silence. 

Reelingly, he went along the broken pave- 
ment. He slipped and rose again. He drew his 
head down beneath his overcoat collar and glared 
under the soft brim of his hat with unseeing eyes. 

The way was long. He lost himself as hour 
after hour passed in fruitless wandering through 
imknown sections. He came to reason finally 
and stared in front of him. The ice-choked river 
flowed at his feet. He stood on the edge of a 
cUff. 

Turning away with a low cry, he moved down 
an incline and stepped over the sidewalks of a 
thoroughfare which led eastward. 

He hurried past shop girls rosy with youth 
and nipping air. He dodged limousines and lor- 
ries. A horde of sweepers thronged the cross- 
ings. The snow flew into waiting wagons. Boys 
hurled limips at passers-by. 

Vilos turned to the left and walked northward 
up a slippery hill and through a ravine of apart- 
ment houses. He emerged at a cross street and 
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saw ahead of him the long bi-secting lane of an 
avenue. 

Taking the right-hand side of this avenue, he 
walked toward the north. 

The Gypsy had been doomed to die at day- 
break. He glanced at the lighter haze whidi 
marked the sun. He pulled out his watch to 
consult it. The time was ahnost noon I 

No hope stirred his breast. He went grimly 
on with the idea that he would claim her body. 

His legs seemed tireless. He wondered at 
them as he reached a bridge which spanned a 
creek. 

His laugh was a mirthless thing. A policeman 
turned and gazed at him. It was in the officer's 
mind that a mad man had gone by. 

Vilos reached the end of the avenue and looked 
out over a wide park. Its hills and trees were 
sparkling with frost. Skaters swirled over the 
lake. Bells jingled and black horses pranced. 
He went on northward by a narrow road. 

""Quo vadis?" he said, bitterly. "Where am 
I going?" 

He counted the hours he had spent with The 
Gypsy. He remembered their walks and the 
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swift darts into the crowds. He saw her eyes 
ahead of him. Her hair shone dark and glisten- 
ing. A ripple ran from her mouth, which was 
warm and red. 

Muttering like a man entranced, he stopped. 
He raised one foot and then the other from the 
crystalline snow. He went on. 

Rage came as the suburbs opened streets to 
him. The nip of afternoon air struck through 
his thin clothing. He thrashed his arms and held 
out his hands. They were blue from the cold. 
They were the instruments that had stolen the 
pardon. 

He reached an open square where the cars 
turned. He stood by the rail of a church and 
glanced across the street. There was a hotel with 
a bar on one corner. He had money left — a dol- 
lar or more. He could buy a drink. 

Shaking his head, he turned and stared at the 
church. 

A faint odor, not unpleasant, was blown to 
him. He swung from the rail about the church 
and saw a charcoal-brazier glowing at the curb. 
An Italian was roasting chestnuts upon the coals 
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Vilos leaped across the sidewalk, shouted 
hoarsely and thrust his right hand deep within 
the coals. He twisted and squirmed his fingers 
and held his hand down with his weight as he 
groped for the center of the furnace. 

He shoved the astonished Italian away. He 
overturned the fire. The coals from the burner 
sizzled the snow of the street. The astonished 
vender called lustily for the police. 

Vilos lay upon the curb until an ambulance 
arrived. He was lifted up and into the vehicle. 
A policeman sprang to the rear steps as the gong 
clanged for the crowd to make way. 

"Nice looking hand you're going to have,** said 
the surgeon as he finished with the bandages. 

"That isn't a hand," said Vilos grimly. "It's 
a pitcher that was broken in the welL" 

The surgeon added "insane" to the card he 
made out concerning the case. Vilos was placed 
in the observation ward of the hospital after be- 
ing carried up a long flight of stairs. That nijj^t 
he was changed to a room. 

The nurse who had his case was coldly practi- 
cal. She got out a strait- jacket in case of ne- 
cessity. Then she waited for him to awaken 
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from the effects of the narcotic which the am- 
bulance surgeon had used in heroic doses. 

He was quiet enough when he did awake. He 
stared about the private room and then into the 
alert nurse's face. 

"How did I get here?'* he asked. 

"In an ambulance." 

"What's the matter with me?" 

"You burned your hand," 

"How?" 

The nurse shook her head. "Don't you re- 
member?" she asked. "Don't you remember any- 
thing that happened?" 

Vilos lifted his left hand and looked at it. He 
bent his right elbow and saw the bandage. He 
sniffed the iodoform. Then he sat up. 

"What happened to Gypsy Cragen?" he asked. 
'T)id they bury her yet?" 

The nurse pressed firmly against his breast. 

She rose from her stool and added her weight to 

the pressure. 

"You lay down," she said, "and keep quiet 
with your Gypsy things and your pitchers and 

wells. I got word to watch you. Your people 

have telephoned and guaranteed the expenses of 
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this private room and things like extras, but 
you'll be watched just th' same." 

"My people?" 

"In the city. Now be quiet and go to sleep.'* 

The athletic nurse gave way to a little dark- 
eyed woman who was more like a mother than 
a guard. Then there came into the room a huge 
^doctor whose hands were like hams. After him 
arrived a basket of fruit and flowers. These 
were set upon a table at the head of the cot. 

Vilos alternately drowsed and lay in a fitful 
fret. The poppy called. He felt its dry desire. 
His left hand was scaly. His tongue and throat 
stayed parched despite the water he drank. 

The big doctor announced one day that the 
hand had almost healed but that the habit was 
still there. 

What habit?" asked VUos. 

'Oh, you know! I'm curing it in my own 
way. I'll make you normal or I'll kill you." 

The threat was direct enough. Vilos felt him- 
self lifted from the cot and carried into a bath- 
room where icy water splashed into a stone tub. 
He was dipped into this and held there by the 
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doctor's crushing grip. He was lifted out and 
dropped back again. 

"A good cure," said the medic. "IVe cured 
many that way." 

Vilos ceased struggling against the treatment. 
It was given to him twice a day. Between chills 
and the warm nest of his cot he began to take 
on weight and color. 

I'm all right/' he told the nurse one day. 
Let me get up and dress." 

"To-morrow," she said. "Somebody is com- 
ing to see you to-morrow. He telephoned that 
he would come." 

"Who?" 

"Wait and see, please." 

The visitor proved to be Colonel Bishop. He 
came in the white-tiled room and rested his weight 
on his cane as he glanced past the nurse and into 
Vilos' unshaven face. 

"HeUo, Uncle!" said Vilos. "What brought 
you up here?" 

The old man removed his silk hat. He sat 
down on the stool the nurse had gotten up from. 

"My poor boy," he said. "They tell me you 
have been injured." 
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Vilos raised his bandaged band. 

''It's coming along all rigbt. See, I can work 
tbe wrist.*' 

"How did it bappen?" 

"I fell in a fire. Wbo told you al>out me?** 

"A Major Garrick telephoned tbe office. He 
said I should go up and see you. What can I 
do, boy?** 

Vilos looked at the nurse. He leaned close 
to the old man*s ear. 

"Did they electrocute Gypsy Cragen?** he 
whispered. 

Colonel Bishop shook his head sadly. "Boy,** 
he said, rising, "I wash my hands of her and 
everything connected with crime. I cannot do 
more than ask you to come to my place when 
you have recovered. I have an opening for you 
in the brokerage line. You can bury the past in 
hard work.'* 

"But ** 

The old man held out his hand with the palm 
toward Vilos. 

"I shall have nothing to do with that outfit,** 
he said. 

Vilos rose upon one elbow. He reached for 
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the Coloners hand and clasped it swiftly with his 
left fingers. 

I hope you're getting along all right," he said. 
Good-by, uncle. How's my old valet — Gal- 
lagher?" 

''Gallagher went back to England. He begged 
to be remembered to you when he left." 

"And you are doing all right?" 

"About the same. Business in my line is poor." 

"I'll pay you the money I owe you when I 
can, uncle." 

"You owe me nothing, boy. Take care of 
yourself." 

The old man went out of the room. The 
nurse sat down at the head of the cot. 

"My uncle 1" said Vilos. "He only lost sev- 
enty thousand of my money and started me down 
hill. I hope he succeeds!" 

The next visitor to the little rqom arrived at 
night. Vilos was awakened by a protesting ex- 
clamation from the athletic nurse. She attempt- 
ed to ward off Major Garrick, who had broken 
through all regulations with a liberal distribution 
of tips. 
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"By Gawd, I got here!" The Major exclaimed. 
"How are you, Vilos?" 

Vilos hinged himself upward and blinked at 
The Major's radiance. A gold-headed cane was 
in Garrick's right hand. Suede gloves covered 
his fingers. His vest was like Joseph's coat of 
many colors. His derby shone glossily. 

"I'm getting along all right. Major. I want 
to ask you a question before you start in telling 
me anything. What happened to The Gypsy?" 

"It's against the doctor's orders. He told me 
he'd let me see you if I refrained from that sub- 
ject. Now, how are they treating you?** 

"With ice water I" 

"Baths?" 

"Yes." 

"That's the only cure for hop. That and get- 
tin' locked up where you can't get the white 
stuflF. You're looking fine I" 

"How's Minnie May?" 

"Elegant I Like silk, boyl" 

"And Hickson?" 

The Major glanced at the nurse. 

"Pinched," he whispered. "Pinched and in 
the 'can.' Looks bad for him." 
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Tiat's Spilly and The Twinkler doing?" 
'Out on the derrick — ^you know. They're a 
bunch of moll-buzzers. Keep away from them." 

"I guess that's everybody except The Gypsy," 
said Vilos. "Tell me what happened. You know 
what I did?" 

The Major rose from the stool and stood over 
the cot. 

"Forget it," he said. "You got to forget more 
than you remember in this world. Start now 
and break yourself of the poppy habit. It only 
pulled you down." 

"Wait," said Vilos as The Major moved to- 
ward the door. 

"Well " 

"Who paid for all this private treatment I'm 
getting here? Did you?" 

"Me and Minnie. Didn't think you had no 
friends, did you? We'll stick till you get on 
your feet." 

The Major pressed a green bill into the nurse's 
wide palm. 

"There's a ten-spot," he said in parting. "Gret 
the boy anything he wants, except hop. He's oflF 
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of it now and I'm going to see that he stays oR 
ofitr 

Vilos lay back and went to sleep. He awdce 
in the bright yellow sunshine. "Another visitor," 
said the nurse. "My, but you're popular." 

"But I'm no hero," he answered, staring to- 
ward the door. 

Minnie May came in the room with her arms 
filled with flowers. 

"Nurse 1" said The Duchess imperiously. 
"Nurse, put these flowers in water, right away. 
They'll wilt if you don't." 

"Now," she added as the nurse relieved her 
of the ofi^ering, "now, Vilos, I've arrived. Such 
a time. The taxi broke down and I had to take 
the trolley. Then I couldn't find the place." 

Vilos sat on the edge of the cot and draped the 
coverlet over his knees. 

I'm coming down to the flat soon," he said. 
We'll be glad I" exclaimed Minnie May. 
"We'll make it home for you too. The same old 
bunch come around." 

Vilos thought of Cragen in the capital dty 
hospital or jail. He held his question concerning 
the old thief. He showed Minnie May the well- 
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healed bums on his right hand and told her the 
fingers would heal. She spent an hour talking 
with him. Finally she turned to go. 

"Good-by," she said. "There's somebody else 
coming to see you to-morrow, I prcnnised I 
wouldn't tell you who it was. It's a secret I" 

Vilos glanced at Minnie May. She had moved 
to the door. Her ample bosom was agitated. 

"So long," she said. "See you at the flat." 

Vilos lay back and waited for the nurse to 
speak. He raised his head finally. 

"I wonder who's coming next?" he asked her. 

"Better not have too many visitors. Gret away 
from thoughts of them. You're not a well man 
yet. That stuflF stays in your system for years* 
Want a little bit of it?" 

"I don't 1" said Vilos. Then he laughed at 
his own earnestness. The nurse's question was 
a trap. 

Afternoon and evening passed. He was given 
two cold baths by the doctor. He glowed from 
contact with the ice water. He welcomed a bar- 
ber who came in at his own suggestion. He 
slept through the night and waited the hour of 
his expected visit. 
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She came with a timid step and downcast eyes. 
The Gypsy's form lifted Vilos from the bed and 
out on the floor despite the nurse's efforts. 

"You?" was all he could say. 

"Yes, me I We thought you hadn't strength 
enough to know any sooner. I was outside when 
The Duchess was here. I looked at all the win- 
dows. I wondered which one was yours." 

Vilos gripped his finger nails into his hot 
palms. 

"Are you nearly well?" she asked. 

"Almost — ^now, yes I" 

"And you wondered what happened to mef 

"I thought I killed you." 

The Gypsy turned toward the nurse. 

"Please go out a minute/' she said. "I want 
to tell him something." 

"It's against regulations, miss." 

"But you'll do it for me?" 

The nurse went to the table at the head of the 
cot, lifted an ice-water pitcher and stepped oat 
through the doorway. 

Vilos reached for The Gypsy. 

She held him away. "Be careful of the nurse," 
she said. "Sit down on the cot. I want to tdl 
you how I was saved from the electric chair." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE END 

Winter snow had given place to spring flow- 
ers and limousines to touring cars when Vilos 
and The Gypsy decided to leave the city. 

"Look out for the big towns," The Major 
cautioned them. 

Minnie May added in her imperial way: 

"Dig out to the Pacific Coast. G^t wise and 
Dfrow up with the tall timber. The coppers can't 
find you out there." 

"Where shall we go?" queried The Gypsy. 

The Duchess caught the "we." She beamed 
Trom Vilos to The Gypsy. 

"You all," she said, "jus* make tracks for 
Seattle or Tacoma — swell little burgs where the 
biggest bluffs hold good and where the trumpet 
roses bloom all the year *round." 

"Our luck might be better there," admitted 
V'ilos. 
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"Your luck is swell I Think of it I Coppe 
The Gypsy's pardon and left the governor' 
messenger floating in the river. Some deep rivei 
thatl And then what happened ?" 

Minnie May lifted her lorgnette and gaze 
at Vilos. She nudged The Major. 

"You realize what did actually happen?'* sb 
asked Vilos. "You have heard what came oi 
after you left that poor man in the river?" 

Vilos glanced toward The Gypsy. "Yes, ah 
told me in the hospital. She said that the mes 
senger was f oimd drifting on an ice floe at thre 
o'clock in the morning. He just had time t 
telephone the warden over a wire that th 
storm didn't blow down. That's how she wa 
saved." 

"Some finish 1 There she was waiting with th 
matrcms and the minister. The chair was reads 
The guests were all seated in that room in th 
death house. The newspapers already had tb 
extras printed." 

Minnie May ceased speaking and lowered he 
lorgnette. 

Vilos flushed. He rose from a chair and stoo 
by The Gypsy. 
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"What happened to the pardon and the bills 
"■> and the wallet?" he asked. 

! 

'^ "I know," said The Duchess, "The man down 
'in Connor's found them and gave them to The 
Major. He sent them to the man who saved 
The Gypsy. He told me he did." 

"And I sent him his diamond pin," added 
Vilos. "That clears our conscience. There isn't 
much to do now but to pack up, close the flat and 
go west. We'll stop at the capital city on the way." 
'Why?" asked The Duchess. 
The Gypsy's father is there." 

JVIinnie May grew serious. "The Major and 
\ will help you two pack up your few belongings, 
vv'e'll see you oflP and with our blessings. We're 
going into business." 

"WTiat kind?" Vilos asked. 
. "Ticket scalping in a little store. It's a swell 
locality. It's half -honest and that's as far as The 
. lajor will ever go. He's got to have some ex- 
idtement." 

The Major nodded and went out quickly. He 
brought Old Vic upstairs with him. They were 
just in time to join in a supper which The Gypsy 
cooked. 
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The furniture of the flat was to be sold at auc- 
tion by the fence. He glanced around with an 
appraising eye and promised to forward the 
money to Vilos. He qualified the promise by 
saying it wouldn't be very mucL 

Two taxis carried The Gypsy, Minnie May, 
Vilos and The Major away from Harmine 
Street. Their last glances were not regretful 
ones. The Gypsy alone waved to a friend — a 
tattered urchin on the curb. 

"Gk>od-by, Sammie/' she called. "Tell your 
mother I'm going west." 

Minnie May and the resplendent Major ar- 
ranged for the tickets and the checking of five 
pieces of baggage. They were watching as the 
train pulled away. The Major tipped his bowler 
hat. The Duchess daubed her eyes in all-too- 
tearful farewell. 

Vilos stood on the rear platform. He touched 
a brakeman's arm as the train passed throu^ 
the town where the governor's messenger had 
charged from the rear door of the Pullman and \ 
almost lost his life in the river. 

"What was that stone building with the high 
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wall around it?" he asked, innocently. "The one 
we passed on the road?" 

The brakeman hooked a lantern over his ann. 

"That's the state prison," he said. 
Where all the lawbreakers are kept?" 
Hell, no 1" exclaimed the brakeman. "There 
isn't a city in the world big enough to keep them 
all in. Only the little fish get caught." 

"They came near electrocuting an innocent 
girl there, didn't they?" 

"Not by two hours 1 I heard all about it from 
a guard who travels on the line. The governor's 
messenger crawled out of the river and dashed 
to a farm house, where he phoned the warden. It 
was about the only wire left open to the prison." 

Vilos gazed at the rapidly vanishing view of 
the river. He reached into a vest pocket and 
drew out a cigar. 

The brakeman thanked him. He turned and 
went through the rear car to where The Gypsy 
was sitting in thoughtful reverie. 

"Did you see the big house?" he asked her. 

**Yes. Don't mention it." 

He sat down by her side. He studied her pro- 
ffle. 
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"Are we going to see father to-night?* she 
asked. 

"Yes. Let's go right out to the county hos- 
pital and jail. Simpson hasn't heard a word 
from him for a week. He may be sick." 

The Gypsy led the way up the hill toward the 
hospital after the train reached the capital dty. 

Vilos strode behind her. He turned once and 
looked down into the valley. A circular waQ 
led to a barred door where sat an old guard witt 
a dog coiled at his feet. 

Vilos stepped up to him and said: 

"I'd like to see James Cragen." 

"Yes, James Cragen," echoed The Gypsy. 

The guard removed a pipe from his mouth aii( 
eyed the glowing bowL 

"Who?" he questioned thickly. 

"James Cragen. He is in the prison hospital' 

The guard rose and walked to a book whid 
was closed on a desk. He turned the pages aof 
ran his thumb down an edge. He glanced at 111 
calendar. 

Coming back to the barred door, he said: 

"You can't see him." 
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"We want to pay a short visit, please," said 
The Gypsy. 

The old guard smiled dourly. 

"Are you a relative?" he asked. 

"Yes, his daughter 1" 

"Then, I'll show you." 

Vilos linked arms with The Gypsy as the 
guard called a second guard from within the 
prison and asked him to take his place at the 
door. 

The door swung open. Vilos assisted The 
Gypsy up the steps. They stood in the guard 
room. 

"This way," said the guard, picking a lantern 
from a hook. "This way to James Cragen." 

They followed the light down a silent corridor 
and out into a yard over which a gray wall tow- 
ered and cast a shadow upon a little grave-plot. 
Crude crosses lifted their arms spectrally. At 
one of these the guard set the lantern. 

"James Cragen," he said. 

Vilos and The Gypsy bowed their heads. 

"He died day before yesterday," added the 
guard. "See, the cross is new I" 
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Vilos stooped and read a number on the cross. 
There was no name. 

"Are you sure it is the grave of James Cra- 
gen?" he asked. 

"This man here killed Mike Dugan.*' 

"He was a good father," sobbed The Gypsy. 

The guard picked up the lantern. He started 
toward the stone arch that led to the corridor. 

"He was a game guy," Vilos heard him mut- 
ter. "But he was a crook, and*they're all the 



same." 



The Gypsy dragged at Vilos' arm. 

"Did you hear that?" she asked. 

"Yes " 

"Is he right?" #^ 

"I don't know, Gypsy. There's a lot to be 
had in the underworld if you play it right. What 
do you say — let's go back to the cityf!' 

"And start playing it right, Vilos? Start get- 
ting the pokes and hitting the stem and going 
where dead men walk — do you mean it?" 

"Yes. WecandoitI" 

She withdrew her arm from his. 

"We can," she admitted, "but how long will* 
we last?" 
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"We can work under protection. Crimm and 
Cassady and Sweeney will be glad to stick their 
hands out." 

"And if we don't come across, they'll pinch 



us." 
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'Yes, that's right. It's a sure thing for them 
— not us. Let's take the cushions for the Pacific 
Coast. I've got to stay in the open. Sunlight is 
a sure cure for the poppy habit. Maybe I'll find 
myself. Who knows?" 

She came close to him. Her fingers glided 
down his arm. She grasped his hand. 

"Who does know?" she repeated. "But it's 
worth taking a chance, isn't it?" 

Vilos glanced at the waiting guard who stood 
beneath the stone arch. He looked up at the 
narrow windows of the prison. 

"We'll go to Seattle I" he said. "It's worth a 
try — ^it's our one best bet I" 

The End 
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